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Harvard University 





“Our Language-Grammar is the most satisfactory grammar for school purposes yet introduced,’’ 
Reep SMiru, HMurvard Unive rsity, Cambridye, Mass. 
University of Virginia 


‘I) gives ine very sincere pleasure to bear hearty testimony to the efficiency and teachable- 
ness and attractiveness of this book [Grammar] as a text-book for the rational study of the 





oglish language. I have seen nothing better in the twenty years that I have given thought 
to school and college text-books. 1 believe that the return to the rational study of the English 
language is a ee thing, just as I believe the revolt against the study of grammar was a good 
thing twenty years ago That revolt has made possible such a splendid book as Professor 


Smith’s, I ad for it great success.’’—Dr. Evwin A. ALDERMAN, President University of Virginia. 


Louisiana State University 


“Our Language-Grammar is the very best English grammar I have ever seen.’’—H. K. Srricr- 
LAND, Lousiana State U; iwersily, 

‘Among the many excellent books alopted by the Louisian: State Board of Education, A he- 
lieve none will be more effective in its p: wticular field than Smith’s Our Language- Grammar.’ 

E. L. Scorr, Professor of Ancient Languages, Louisiana State University. 





University of Minnesota 
“IT tind your treatment of English Grammar admirably clear, scholarly aud practical. Foran 


instructor using this book it must be a pleasure to teach grammar.’’—Fr, Kuagpsr, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sweet Briar Institute 
‘In my own classes I have been using Our Language-Grammar, and have observed that the 
students take constant delight in the well-chosen illustrative extracts.’”’"—Joun M. McBayps 
Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 





Pennsylvania State College 


‘Our Language-(7rammar is the sanest, most accurate, and the most helpful English Grammar 
that I know.’’—A. H. Espgensuapeg, D. pt. of English and Rhetoric, Pennsylvania Stale College. 





Davidson College 


“I tind on every page [Grammar] convincing evidence—(1) That the author understands not 
only present-day conditions in the English language, but also the historical development of the 
language which has resulted in those conditions; and (:') That he has succeeded in presenting a 
difficult subject in a very original and interesting way, making it, at the same time, thoroughly 
practical and teachable. These two considerations raise the book, in my opinion above all 
others in its field as a text-book of formal English grammar for the ‘schools.’ ’__Dr. Tuomas P. 
Harrison, Chair of Engitsh, Davidson College, N. C. 








‘I consider Our Language-Grammar one of the best grammars forseventh and eighth years’ work that I have ever 
seen.”’—E. FRANK PERRY, County Superintendent Schools, Lacon, Jil. 

‘ We are using Dr. Smith’s Language Grammar with success,.”’—A. B. PETERS, Principal Franklinton Central In- 
stitute, Franklinton, La. 

“Our Language-Grammar is liked both by teachers and scholars.’—D.S. TINKER, Principal Bolivar Academy, 
Bolivar, Pa. 

“The results obtained from the use of Our Language-Grammar are more satisfactory to me than those obtained, 
from the use of any other text on grammar. The pupils like the book. It goes directly to the heart of the subject, Is free 
from doubtful positions on insignificant questions, has clear and accurate definitions, and is written by a master of the 
English language.’’—THOos. R. WALKER, Superintendent Cily Schools, Wylam, Ala. 
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The TEACHING of ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN M. COLAW, Monterey, Va. 


First PAPER 


Value and Purpose.—Arithmetic held a promi- 
nent place in the esteem of our forefathers; it 
was one of the three R’s in which they insisted 
that every pupil should be thoroughly instructed. 
Although the length of time now devoted to the 
subject is less than it was formerly, yet arith- 
metic still holds its place as one of the funda- 
niental branches of study. It will continue to 
hoid this position because a proper study of the 
subject gives a kind of mental training that 
other subjects do not give and because the know!- 
edge thus acquired is of great practical value in 
the daily life of nearly every one. From the fore- 
coing statement the conclusion may be drawn 
that the true purpose of teaching arithmetic is a 
disciplinary means to a practical end. The pu- 
pil must be led to cultivate his powers of obser- 
vation, imagination, and reasoning, as well as 
those of accurate and clear expression; at the 
same time he must acquire a knowledge of the 
subject adequate to the demand of everyday life. 
To reach the highest degree of success along both 
of these lines there must be developed in the pu- 
pil not only accuracy and reasonable speed in 
computations, but also the power and habit of 
thinking clearly, accurately, quickly, and prac- 
tically. No other mental habits are so necessary 
to suecess and efficiency in after life, and in no 
other subject can they be so readily developed. 

Accuracy and Speed.—Pupils should be able to 
perform all computations accurately and quickly. 
The demand of business men that the schools 
turn out better computers is insistent. The train- 


ing of the graduates of the elementary school 
should place them above this criticism. The me- 
chanic who 1s not skilful in the use of his tools 
will never rise above poor mediocrity; the pupil’s 
arithmetical tools are figures, and unless he can 
handle these with facility and accuracy, he must 
ever remain a plodder, a waster of time, and a 
hlunderer upon the results of whose work none 
can depend. Hence while acquiring knowledge 
and mental discipline, the pupil must become 
quick and accurate in the performance of all 
computations. To this end the pupil must not 
only learn facts and principles, but also have much 
practice in the application of principles. That a 
child knows a number fact, or can apply a prin- 
ciple to-day, is no guarantee that he will have the 
same knowledge and ability to-morrow. “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty;” it is also 
the price of proficiency. The teacher must be 
watchful that practice in the essential combina- 
tions and in the tables is continued until ae- 
curacy and necessary speed have been acquired by 
the pupils. This drill is of fundamental import- 


> 


ance; without it, rapidity is impossible, accuracy 
improbable. 

Teaching and Reciting.—Telling children to 
learn is not teaching. Telling them facts that 


they can readily be led to acquire for themselves 
is a most pernicious substitute for true teaching. 
When a subject is to be taught, the teacher should, 
by question and suggestion, lead the pupil to re- 
call those ideas already known that have some 
This will prepare 


relation to the new subject. 
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the child’s mind for the reception and under- 
standing of the principles and processes to be 
taught. The teacher’s business now is to awaken 
new ideas in the learner’s mind, or to show a new 
use or extended application of the ideas already in 
mind, and this should be done by skilful ques- 
tioning and judicious illustration—rarely, if ever, 
by telling. The teacher must keep one eye on the 
child’s old ideas, the other on the new ideas to 
be learned, and wisely endeavor to bring the two 
sets of ideas into proper relation in the pupil’s 
mind—to adjust the new to the old. This is 
teaching. Whether the newly presented ideas are 
clearly understood or not can be readily ascer- 
tained by a few easy questions and simple prob- 
lems. When they are clear in the mind of the 
pupil, they must be fixed there by patient repeti- 
tion and practice. In the recitation the teacher 
requires tle child to repeat the ideas often enougn 
to render them permanent; that is, to repeat the 
mental acts performed when the ideas were awak- 
ened in his mind. In the study period the pupil 
is given practice in solving problems that involve 
the principles taught. In the recitation, too, the 
pupil is given problems to solve in order to test 
his knowledge of principles and his ability to ap- 
ply them, and to afford the teacher an opportun- 
ity to clear up any difficulties that remain. 

The first step, then, in teaching should be the 
lesson, which includes (1) the preparation of the 
child’s mind for the new ideas to be taught, and 
(2) the teaching to arouse or awaken those ideas. 

The second step is the recitation, which includes 
(1) drilling to fix the ideas firmly in mind, (2) 
testing to ascertain just how thoroughly the ideas 
have taken root, and (3) the assigning of matter 
to be studied, of work to be done outside of the 
recitation period. 

Oral Work.—The work in arithmetic may be 
classified under three general heads—(a) teach- 
ing, (b) drilling, (c) testing. In (a) the 
work should be almost entirely oral. In (6) the 
mental acts to be repeated must determine the 
character of the drill exercises, which may be 
both oral and written, except in the low- 
est grades, where at first there should be 
no written work, and later comparatively little. 
In (c) both oral and written solutions are valu- 
able. In the lower grades formal analysis should 


be tabooed, and children required to make only 
short, direct statements as to what is done or to 
be done. They should have the fullest freedom 
to express their thoughts in their own words. Ac- 
curate thinking at this stage is not to be expected, 
therefore accuracy and precision of expression are 
not possible except at the expense of nearly all 
else that is valuable in the number work. There 
should be awakened in the minds of the tots nu- 
merous new and interesting ideas, under the stim- 
wating influence of which the little people will be 
eager to express them, Their choice and arrange- 
ment of words will at first be more or less crude. 
As time goes on their minds will continue to de- 
velop, and more and more can be expected and 
required in the way of analysis. But at all stages 
the language used by the child should express 
what he himself thinks—should not be a parrot- 
like attempt to imitate that of another. Clear 
language results from clear thinking; hence, to 
zet pupils to think clearly is the first requisite to 
precise Janguage. 

Throughout the course oral work should precede 
written. In oral work is cultivated a clear grasp 
of numerical relations; by the use of small num- 
bers principles and methods are made clear in 
preparation for the written work that follows. A 
few minntes practice each day in rapid oral work 
is a great aid in giving pupils desired facility 
with numbers, and at the same time cultivates the 
power of attention and ready response. The alert 
teacher will not neglect to stimulate interest by 
supplying such additional concrete problems as 
may be needed to correlate the work with local 
life and with other studies of the class. 

Written Work.—In primary grades the oral 
work should predominate; in the grammar grades 
written work is relatively of more importance. In 
the first year pupils should do no written work, 
but as a foundation for it should be taught to 
make stories or problems from equations, as 
3+2—5, 5—2—3. By and by they should re- 
verse this and make the equations from the prob- 
lems. Written work is valuable to test the prog- 
ress of the pupil in accurate work, orderly ar- 
rangement, neatness, and in clear reasoning. It 
becomes absolutely necessary with larger numbers 
and more complex data. 

In written work the analysis of problems an 
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rapidity in securing results should each in turn 
be properly emphasized. On the one hand there 
should be a sufficient amount of written analysis 
to train the pupil to arrange his work in a neat 
and orderly way, preferably in the step form, 
to show the line of reasoning followed in obtain- 
ing the result from the data of the problem. On 
the other hand there should be the proper amount 
of work in which accurate results, rapidly ob- 
tained, is the chief aim. In the latter case the 
work should be given in the form in which the 
calculations are actually made. In the higher 
grades there should also be much practice in in- 
dicating operations in solving problems. The 
answer may then be estimated or the work short- 
ened by cancellation, where practicable. 

Drill Work.—The function of drill work is to 
fix a process after it has been taught. Properly 
conducted drills act as a mental tonic, developing 
facility and training to habits of mental concentra- 
tion. They should never be continued so long at 
one time that pupils begin to lose interest. They 
should consist of well-balanced abstract and 
concrete work, and should be both oral and writ- 
ten. In the lowest grade this work must be oral, 
but in the intermediate and higher grades there 
should be many written drill exercises. The 
teacher may dictate one problem, and, after wait- 
ing long enough for all to solve it, direct the pu- 
pils to write the answer in large figures and hold 
it up for inspection. This method, properly man- 
aged, affords an opportunity for much practice in 
a short time. At another time the teacher may 
assign a certain number of problems for the pu- 
pils to solve while she is engaged with another 
class. In this case the answer alone is not suffi- 
The various steps of the solution should 
be neatly and carefully written so that the teacher 
may be able to tell at a glance whether the prin- 
ciples involved are understood or not. 

Time Element.—In all grades there should be 
much work in which the time element is a fea- 
ture. Indeed, without the time limitation, pure 
drill exercises are rarely effective, the tendency 
being to drop into the habit of dawdling over the 
work. Pupils should be asked to call results at 
sight or sound. They should also be given exer- 
cises to test how many questions they can answer 
in a given period of time. The test should be 


cient. 


made individually and as a class. The exercises 
may be varied by assigning a number of exercises 
for pupils to solve in a limited time, or the 
teacher may assign one exercise and let the class 
contest for the honor of being first to solve it 
correctly ; but in the latter case the work must be 
conducted in a manner that secures only healthy 
and generous rivalry, and yet does not bring dis- 
couragement to the slower members of the class. 

Appropriate exercises of this kind should be 
repeated from time to time, and the pupil be re- 
quired to keep note of the progress made. ‘The 
feeling that he is growing stronger in arithmeti- 
eal work will stimulate to better efforts. 

Constructive Activity——Before entering school 
the child first learns things directly; he investi- 
gates and discovers, using his own eyes, ears, and 
hands. In this earlier period of the child’s life, 
all that another person can do to aid his mental 
growth and acquisition is through the selection 
and presentation to him of appropriate objects. 
Usually, however, the child is free to select his 
own material and to use it as he sees fit, ana his 
activity in so doing never ceases until he is tired 
out. His keen senses are ever on the alert. He 
notices the occupations of his parents and others, 
and forthwith proceeds to reproduce them in his 
miniature world and way. He bakes pies, makes 
bricks, builds houses, plants seeds, constructs 
fences, bridges, and what not. He is ever doing 
something, ever making things. He makes ex- 
cellent use of his opportunities for investigation, 
for comparison, for adjusting means to ends, for 
solving the little practical problems that confront 
him in his sphere of activity. These activities 
determine the child’s mental life in which there 
should be no sudden break or change when he en- 
ters school. 

This indicates the line of work to be followed 
by the teacher of primary grade pupils. The sub- 
ject must be presented from the standpoint of the 
child. His interests, his tastes, his needs, and 


his capabilities must be kept constantly in view. 
The teacher should supply the children with ma- 
terial of various kinds and encourage them to 
handle freely, to cut, to count, to measure, to 
build, to make, and to draw, so that they may ex- 
tend their acquaintance with things and their re- 
lations, and at the same time learn to know school 
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as a place of pleasurable activity, not of the ton- 
gue chiefly, but especially of the hand and of the 
senses. 

Such experiences are essential to the develop- 
ment of the number concept. The definite idea 
of number is a product of slow growth; it comes 
as a result of experience with things. Before en- 
tering school the child’s sense-perception has 
supplied him with many facts in regard to things, 
but the number idea has, as yet, barely sprouted. 
Through the rational use of objects in school 
other facts will be supplied, and the use of these 
will gradually develop the idea of number; but 
many and repeated experiences are essential to its 
growth and maturity, and if these are not pro- 
vided in school, the growth will be retarded. 

It should be observed here that the objects used 
as a basis for number teaching should be such 
as come within the range of the child’s experience 
and such as to assist him in understanding num- 
ber relations. Indispensable as are objects in the 
first grades, their use should be gradually discon- 
tinued as the pupil’s knowledge and mental power 
increase. 

Incentives.—While little children take delight in 
“doing things,” they take a greater delight and 
deeper interest in doing those things that appeal 
directly to their needs. When they know for what 
purpose they are working, their efforts are inteill- 
gently directed toward a definite end. That end, 
to be of interest to the child, must not be the 
remote one of some day becoming intelligent, or 
competent to earn a livelihood; it must be the 
accomplishment in the present of something de- 
sirable to the child. For example, pupils may 
need and desire small boxes to hold their pencils, 
sponges, etc., or their collection of minerals, leaves, 
etc. The announcement by the teacher that “we 
are going to make boxes to-day” is the occasion 
of enthusiastic interest. The material is collected, 
and, directed by the teacher, the children make 
the measurements, do the cutting, and adjust the 
parts, and each one is the proud owner of a box 


of his own manufacture. In all this the teacher's 
aim is much broader than that of the child. It 
is to train the hand and eye to give the pupil 
practice in measuring and number work, to train 
him to think and act toward a definite end, and 
te form the habit that will lead him to become a 
Again, the moderate use of number 
games in primary work is of advantage in secur- 
ing increased interest. In both cases the immedi- 
ate end to be attained is the child’s incentive to 
vigorous and intelligent work. ‘The more freely 
such incentives are supplied, the more rapid will 
be the advancement. Pleasurable activity creates 
interest and induces the needed mental effort, and 
with these comes increased power. 

Thoroughness.—As stated before, time is neces- 
sary for the growth of the idea of number. 
Proper instruction, however, soon gives a working 
conception suitable for the first stage of develop- 
ment, and this conception may be used for the 
next stages. ‘To insist on thoroughness at this 
time, when perfection is impossible, is as un- 
necessary as it is illogical. The child should make 
free and rational use of his imperfect ideas—work 
with them along lines in which he is able to 
work—until in proper time, through connecting 
idea and action, “facile doing may result in per- 
fect knowing.” 

The best educators are agreed that the best and 
most lasting results are not obtained, especially 
in the lower grades, by dwelling on a topic too 
long at one time; that when pupils have a good 
working idea of it they should pass on to another, 
and eventually return to the first topic, when it 
shall have been enriched by new experiences and 
strengthened by judicious exercise. Thoroughness 
in arithmetic, as in other branches, is of course 
highly desirable, but the primary grades is not 
the place to expect it. In conformity with this 
idea difficulties should be postponed to later stages 
and the subject-matter should be arranged to 
meet the growing powers of the child. 


producer. 
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THE GEORGE WYTHE SCHOOL, ELIZABETH CITY COUNTY 





























**The George Wythe School,” of which a reproduction from a photogra h isshown above is situated about half-way 
between Hampton and Newport News in Klizabeth City county. Photographs are also shown of the two one-room county 
school buildings which have been displaced by the new building. 

Competitive plans were called for last summer by the Elizabeth City county school board, composed of T. L Sinclair 
(chairman) V P. Holt and W. W. Woodward, and from a number offered by various architects those of John Kevan 
Peebles, of Norfolk were selected. 

The building is of selected brick with panels and bands in light-colored cement. It has been erected exactly in accord- 
ance with the original conception It has two stairwavs. and has entrances on each side in addition tothe main door. 
Special care has been taken to provide unilateral lighting—the end windows which show, are to have blinds and are to 
serve for ventilation only—thus avoiding cross lighting. The cost of the building was $9,105.10. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


By S. W. FLETCHER, Director of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Va. 


It is no longer necessary to advance argu- 
ments why agriculture should be taught in 
the publie schools. The discussion of this sub- 
ject has progressed to the point where only 
ways and means are considered, not reasons for 
or against. Within ten years, public opinion 
has changed from the attitude of skepticism 
at an innovation to an enthusiastic and almost 
unanimous support of the proposition that the 
publie schools should be used for the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural knowledge. Thousands 
of children in our country are now receiving 
and elementary 
agriculture in the public schools. Agriculture 
is required by law to be taught in the public 
schools of fifteen states and it is encouraged 
in twenty-five other States. Special outlines 
of courses in agriculture have been prepared 
in the States of Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
New York and several other States. The State 
of Virginia has adopted a text-book of agri- 


instruction in nature study 


culture, and has entered upon an active cam- 
paign for the diffusion of a knowledge of agri- 
eulture by All 
this shows that the teaching of agriculture in 


means of its publie schools. 


the public schools has become generally ac- 
cepted as necessary, and that it has been found 
to be practicable. 

Agriculture is not the only industry in which 
instruction has recently been introduced into 
The mechanie and 
domestie arts have likewise been given a place 


in the eurriculum. 


the pubhie school system. 


The high schools of many 
of the larger cities provide numerous elective 
courses—classies, languages, natural 
sciences, matliematics,. history, etc—and there 


modern 


are also separate high schools giving elaborate 
courses in and the mechanic arts. 
Typical high schools of this class are the Man- 
ual Training High School in Washington, and 
the Mechanie Art High School in Springfield, 
Mass. In these schools the pupils are taught 


business 


not only the classics, natural science, history 


‘eral way. 


and mathematics of the common high school 
curriculum—but they are also taught the ele- 
ments of the mechanic arts, so that they will 
be fitted to enter a productive industry, if 
necessary, when they have finished the course. 
The smaller cities are following the example 
of the larger cities, as far as means will permit. 

The point to be emphasized is that the 
proposition to teach agriculture in the public 
schools is not an isolated and independent ef- 
fort, sponsored by a few enthusiasts and ad- 
vocated for the benefit of one class of produc- 
ers, but that it is a part of a general movement 
in education. The propaganda to teach agri- 
culture in our publie schools is but one feature 
of a widespread edueational unrest—a revolt 
from the standards that have guided our publie 
school system in the past. Within fifteen years 
there has been a complete change of aim on 
the part of the publie school system. Formerly 
the course of study was shaped almost entirely 
with reference to the training of young men 
to enter college, ignoring the fact that over 
ninety per cent. of those who begin the high 
schools never enter college. I have heard the 
situation expressed something like this: A 
thousand boys and girls start out to school 
and enter the first grade. Of these one thou- 
sand children, 100 finish the grammar school 
and enter the high school. Of the 100 who 
enter the high school, only 10 graduate, and 
but one or two of these 10 enter college. 
This is not an accurate statement based on 
statistics, but it presents the situation in a gen- 
In the past the public school course 
has been shaped for the one or two in a thou- 
sand who do go to college. The nine hundred 
and ninety-nine who do not go to college have 
been sent away from our publie schools with 
little or no training in the arts and industries 
that most of them will take up as a life work. 

One reason why such a large proportion of 
high school graduates are girls is because the 
boys do not feel that the type of education 
they are receiving is fitting them for life work. 
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They become anxious to get into business, and 
do something. An industrial training in the 
high school would hold many of the boys who 
now drop out the first and second years. 

The new note in modern public school peda- 
gogy, therefore, is industrial education—an ef- 
fort to provide the ninety and nine with at 
least the elements of the fundamental indus- 
tries—agriculture, and the mechanic and do- 
mestic arts. We are witnessing a general 
movement which aims to democratize public 
school education, to bring it within the reach 
of the masses, and adapt it to the needs of the 
many, rather than a few. There is little doubt 
but that this movement will progress until 
every important productive industry in which 
men and women are engaged has been put 
into pedagogie form and is taught at some point 
in our publie school system. 

Agricultural education in the public schools 
is a part of this general movement. It is now 
coneeded that there may be as much educa- 
tional value in the study of a corn plant as 
in the conjugation of a Latin verb. It was 
onee thought that agricultural education was 
wholly special or professional. Now it is be- 
lieved that the teaching of agriculture should 
be considered a fundamental part of the gen- 
eral system of publie school education. The 
special subject of the teaching of agriculture 
ean not be understood apart from its connec- 
tion with a broad movement for industrial edu- 
eation in publie schools. This new point of 
view is well expressed by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright: ‘‘The State needs a wider diffusion 
of industrial intelligence as a foundation for 
higher success, and this can only be acquired 
in connection with the general system of edu- 
eation, into which it should enter as an in- 
tegral part from the beginning.’’ 

The public high schools are likely to become 
the most important agency for the dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of the elements of agri- 
culture. During the first six or seven years of 
school life it is usually not practicable to 
study agriculture. The emphasis is rightly 


placed upon nature study, which is not the 
study of agriculture, but is introductory and 
preliminary to the study of agriculture. 


The 


aim of nature study is to train the powers of 
observation of the child, especially his obser- 
vation of the most common things in the world 
in which he lives—plants and animals. But 
some nature study is mere gush and senti- 
ment. The nature study that counts most is 
that which is practical. This is why increas- 
ing stress is being laid upon school gardens; 
these should be the most important feature of 
instruction in the lower grades. 

In the seventh and eighth grades it may 
sometimes be expedient to replace nature 
study, which is merely an effort to stimulate 
observation, with elementary agriculture, 
which is a serious and systematic attempt to 
discover some of the principles upon which 
successful farming is based. But it is doubtful 
if very much will be gained by the attempt 
to teach agriculture in the grammar grades, at 
least under present conditions. In the first 
place, there is none too much time already for 
the teaching of the fundamentals of general 
education—reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, U. S. history, drawing and musie. 
These must always be preserved as the chief 
factors in the course of study of our common 
schools. It is far better that a boy should go 
out into life well trained in these fundamen- 
tals than that these should be slighted, in order 
that time may be had to teach a smattering of 
text-book agriculture. The course of study in 
elementary schools, district or graded, may be 
so arranged that some time may be taken to 
interest the children in nature and in country 
life, and perhaps to give some very elementary 
instruction in agriculture, especially by means 
of school gardens; but few elementary schools 
should attempt to give any serious instructions 
in the theory and practice of agriculture. 
When rural schools are consolidated and 
graded—which depends very largely upon the 
progress of the good roads movement—it may 
be possible to attempt this in a limited way. 
. The value of rural school agriculture will 
depend largely upon the attitude and training 
of the teachers. If the teacher has a special 
interest in agriculture, and has some training 
in the subject, her instruction may be pro- 
ductive of good. But most elementary school 
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teachers are not so trained, nor is their inter- 
est in that direction. It is folly to place a 
text-book of agriculture in their hands and 
expect them to arouse an interest in the sub- 
ject by teaching from the printed page. Agri- 
culture can not be taught solely or chiefly 
from text-books. I believe in the teaching of 
agriculture in the public schools, but I do not 
believe that under present conditions the ele- 
mentary school is the place to introduce text- 
book study of the subject. 

The teaching of text-book agriculture in 
rural ungraded schools by teachers who have 
had no practical training in the subject will 
bring it into disrepute among farmers and 
farmers’ children, simply because text-book 
agriculture, unless supplemented by personal 
experience, and adapted for local conditions. 
is dry and impracticable. Agricultural teach- 
ing that is not practical is worse than none 
at all. It is far better to put the emphasis 
upon school gardens, and upon simple labora- 
tory and field exercises designed to bring out 
a few of the most important principles (see 
circular 60, office of Experiment Stations)— 
such as the benefits of tillage, the types of 
farm animals, and the improvement of plants 
by selection—than to go through a text-book 
which covers the whole subject in a cursory 
way and can not possibly deal with local con- 
ditions. 

For these several reasons it seems that the 
future of agricultural instruction in our pub- 
lie schools is to be in the high schools, where 
pupils have reached sufficient maturity to have 
become interested in the practical affairs of 
life, and where it is possible, because of their 
much smaller number, to provide better equip- 
ment and specially trained teachers for this 
subject. 

There are two types of high schools in which 
this instruction will be given-—the specia! 
agricultural high school and the common pub- 
lie high school. You are familiar with the act 
of the last legislature, establishing an agri- 
cultural high school in each congressional dis- 
trict of the State. Several of these have al- 
ready been located. The State was wise in 
taking this step. especially so in view of the 


fact that the passage of the Davis bill in Con- 
gress—which we all earnestly desire may be 
consummated at the next session—will provide 
these schools with federal as well as State 
funds. ‘There is no question but that these 
eleven schools will add largely to the prosper- 
ity of the State through the stimulus that 
they will give to its agriculture. ‘They should 
be liberally supported and considered a perma- 
nent feature of the school system of the State. 


But these eleven agricultural high schools 
ean not begin to meet the necessity for in- 
struction in agriculture in our public schools 
simply because a majority of boys and girls 
are so situated that they can not leave home 
to go to school. This is especially true of 
farm boys; they are needed at home to help 
in the work of the farm when not in the 
school room. The public high schools of this 
State are destined, therefore, to become the 
most important agency in elementary agricul- 
tural education. 

The difference between the agricultural in- 
struction in these congressional agricultural 
high schools and the public high schools, is in 
the degree of specialization. The former will 
have a corps of teachers who are specialists in 
agriculture, and an elaborate and practical 
equipment for teaching the subject. Without 
eliminating the ‘‘culture’’ studies from their 
curriculum, these schools will give a thorough 
course in the principles and practice of agri- 
culture. They will be training schools for 
practical farming, occupying the same field 
that the Apprentice Course at the State Agri- 
cultural College now fills temporarily, until 
the agricultural high schools are well estab- 
lished. 

The public high school, on the other hand, 
ean hope to give only a limited amount of 
practical instruction in agriculture as com- 
pared with the agricultural high school. In 
most cases there will be but one teacher of 
agriculture, and usually he will be obliged to 
teach other subjects. In small high schools 
the principal will teach chemistry, botany, 
zoology and agriculture, and will have two as- 
sistants, one to teach English, Latin, German 
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and history, and one to teach physics, mathe- 
maties and political economy. 

Numerous attempts have shown that there 
is no difficulty in introducing agriculture into 
the high school curriculum. It should be made 
elective, not compulsory, and placed on a 
parity with other elective courses, as classics, 
English or business. The time needed for this 
subject is secured mainly by reducing the time 
given to ancient and modern languages. 
Usually at least one modern language can be 
retained. A maximum of one hour per day de- 
voted to agriculture throughout the four years 
is usually considered sufficient. Details of 
courses in agriculture already in successful 
operation in the high schools of the country 
ean be secured by request of the Expert on 
Agricultural Edueation, office of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, D. C. 

The character of the instruction that is prac- 
ticable at public high schools will vary greatly 
In some places laboratory and field equipment 
will be provided, but never, of course, to the 
extent possible in the agricultural high school. 
The time is coming, however, when the high 
schools of all the smaller towns in which a 
large proportion of the pupils are drawn from 
the outlying country will be provided with 
special laboratory and field facilities for giv- 
ing instruction in agriculture. Laboratory ap- 
paratus for illustrating the most important 
peints can be bought for ten to fifteen dol- 
lars. But laboratory apparatus is the least 
important part of the equipment. I hope to 
live to see many high schools in Virginia pro- 
vided with land for experimental plats and 
the culture of many of the standard crops of 
the vicinity. I expect to see some Virginia 
high schools provided with small, but model 
dairy stables and with poultry houses. I hope 
to see elasses of high school boys judging 
stock, spraying crops, and tilling the soil as 
a part of their regular course of study. This 


type of instruction in public high schools is 
bound to come—it has already come in some 
places—and we must be prepared to meet the 
demand. 

At the present time, when these facilities 
are not provided, agriculture in the public 
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high school will be taught chiefly by means 
of text-books and laboratory and field demon- 
strations. If the high school is accessible to 
the country, the necessity for special equip- 
ment is not so pressing. There is no better 
method of teaching than to take the class to 
see good crops and poor crops, well bred ani- 
mals and scrub animals, and to point out the 
difference and the reasons. Some high school 
teachers are now doing really effective work 
just by utilizing the material in the surround- 
ing country. When the boys become inter- 
ested the parents become interested, and there 
is no difficulty in securing illustrative mate- 
rial. 

I am afraid that text-book teaching will kill 
the agriculture of many schools. A text-book 
is a necessary guide and stimulus, but if fol- 
lowed too closely, much of the benefit will be 
lost. Publie school agriculture must be prac- 
tical and definite to be effective. As a teacher 
of agriculture to larger boys at college, I warn 
high school teachers not to rely wholly or 
even largely upon the book. Handle real soil, 
study real animals, grow real plants; don’t 
be content simply to look at pictures of them 
and read about them. The inclination to sub- 
stitute the printed page for the real thing is 
the blight of college instruction in agriculture, 
and will be more so of high school agriculture. 

When we have outlined our public school 
course in agriculture, and have grown enthusi- 
astic over the stimulus that it will give to the 
paramount industry of the State, we are 
brought face to face with the fact that these 
benefits may not be realized because there are 
no teachers trained for this special work. The 
logical place to look for teachers is among the 
graduates of the agricultural college. But 
very few will be secured there, not because of 
the scanty number taking the agricultural 
course—the number is in¢reasing—but because 
of a greater demand elsewhere. The college 
graduates can immediately command a larger 
salary in other lines of agriculture than these 
high school positions can pay. 

Whether we wish it to be so or not, the 
four years’ course in agriculture at the State 
Agricultural College is inevitably becoming a 
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training school not for farmers, but for agri- 
cultural The inexorable law of 
supply and demand diverts a large proportion 


specialists, 


of them from the plow to the professor’s chair 
or the experimental plats. This is as it should 
be, for where else could the leaders in agricul- 
ture advance be trained except at the agricul- 
This is the chief business of the 
eollege. The training schools for practical 
farming are the agricultural high schools and 
the short winter courses provided at the agri- 


tural college? 


cultural college. 

But the agricultural college can help in this 
work. It should furnish teachers, graduates 
of the four years’ course, to take charge of 
the agricultural department in the agricultural 
and in the normal schools. It 
ean also help to furnish teachers of agricul- 
ture and general science for the public high 


high sehools, 


school. These teachers should be normal school 
graduates, who, immediately after graduation, 
go to the agricultural college for the special 
one year teachers’ course in agriculture that 
the college expects to offer next year for the 
first time. They should be normal graduates 
because they need training in the pedagog 
of the subject, such as the agricultural col- 
lege does not and should not attempt to give. 
They should go to the agricultural college for 
one year of special training in agriculture be- 
eause that institution has been provided with 
unusual advantages in the way of equipment 
and specialists for the teaching of the subject 
matter itself. A certificate from this course 
should permit the holder to teach agriculture 
in the public schools of the State. 

The normal schools of the State clearly have 
the duty before them of providing instruction 
in agriculture. All who teach in rural dis- 


tricts should be required to have taken the 
course in agriculture offered at the normal 
school or at an agricultural high school. Those 
who wish to become teachers of agriculture 
in the publie high school should be expected 
to also take the special teachers’ course of- 
fered at the agricultural college. It is to be 
hoped that our normal schools may see their 
way clear to establish strong departments of 
agriculture as well as nature study. Every 
normal school in the State should be provided 
with gardens and barns, as well as with lecture 
rooms and libraries, and should have a special- 
ist in agriculture on its faculty. There is no 
hope of meeting the demand for teachers un- 
less our normal schools undertake this work. 

We are all greatly gratified at the marked 
inerease in the number of high schools in Vir- 
ginia—an increase from 78 to 311 in three 
years, and an expenditure of $1,200,000.00 for 
modern sanitary school buildings in that time. 
This is a remarkable record. Most of these 
new high schools, and others that will here- 
after be established, are in small towns. The 
majority of the pupils of these schools are 
drawn from the outlying country. As we are 
convinced that the continued prosperity of the 
State depends largely upon the prosperity of 
its chief wealth producers—the rural popula- 
tion, so it would seem that the State, county 
and local school officials would be justified in 
providing facilities for instruction in agricul- 
ture in the public hith schools. Personally, I 
am convinced that the public high school will 
eventually become the most important means 
for the dissemination of agricultural knowl- 
edge, chiefly because they are democratic and 
within the reach of everybody. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


By MISS MARY E. FRAYSER, Teacher in the Richmond Public Schools 


Horace Mann School, Teachers College and 
Columbia University are closely affiliated. 
‘For the first time in the history of educa- 
tion. a child may enter the kindergarten and 


go forward under the influence of one tend- 
ency and ideal, in unbroken course, until be 
passes out into the world with the highest 
honors of a modern university.’ 
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Horace Mann School is the division of this 
educational trinity to which this article is de- 
voted, and English, as it is taught there, is 
the especial theme. 

This is the model school of New York. It 
is interesting to note some of the features 
which have led to its attaining this honorable 
position. 

That it provides for a many-sided develup- 
ment constitutes its weightiest claim for con- 
sideration. The opportunities for physical 
training are much more extensive than are 
found in other schools. In addition to the 
work in the gymnasium, a teacher of corrective 
gymnastics gives especial attention to defects 
which are not so serious as to require medi- 
surgical treatment. 

The curriculum is broad, and the work is so 
distributed and arranged as to offer relief 
through variety and change. 

The children are happy. They are allowed 
an amount of freedom which fairly astonishes 
the publie school teacher. But there is order. 
The liberty permitted is the right atmosphere 
to develop self-government and self-directed 
conduct. There is encouragement of indi- 
vidual initiative; and the pupils are given 
practice in managing affairs. They like it, ana 
it fits them for life. Class discussions are ani- 
mated. Naturalness and independence are 
the result of the letting down of the bars. 

At every point their work is connected with 
life, is made real. What boy or girl could 
forget the epochs in the history of New York 
who had taken part in costume in an enter- 
tainment which portrayed each in turn? 

In one recently given here, every pupil from 
the tiniest tot in the kindergarten to the most 
dignified high school senior took part. 


eal or 


The reading done in the regular reading 
period is largely the basis for the English com- 
position work. The course is well selected. 
Every recitation in the English language is a 
lesson in English. Herein lies the secret of 


the wonderful work achieved in this subject. 
If a pupil does not clearly express the idea 
which he wishes to convey, if his grammar 
lapses—he is told that his English is not good, 
and another pupil is called on. 


Or perhaps 


the teacher calls for a criticism of his answer 
—thus throwing the conduct of the lesson upon 
the pupils with guidance only by the teacher. 
This weighing of answers and deciding whether 
or not they are up to the standard 
without checking spontaneity. It seems rather 
to induce it. It is a fair field and no favor. 
Given an interesting subject, how can a lesson 
so conducted be formal or dry? How ean it 
fail in its highest purpose? 

The suggestions appended are those drawn 
up for use at Horace Mann—their reach is 
that of the English curriculum. 


is done 


Suggestions for Composition Teaching 


I. Gral—much oral work in al! grades. 
1. Daily recitations. (History, geography, etc.) 

Make a more determined effort to have children 
recite well, beth in their brief answers and in 
topical recitations. 

Emphasize concise answers to questions in lower 
grades, topical recitations in upper class dis- 
cussions. 

2. Compositions. 

In lower grades have children give short sen- 
tences in imitation of model given by teacher, 
reproduction of stories told by teacher or read. 

In upper grades, reproductions. stories read at 
home, and told in class, original experiences 
and descriptions prepared at home and told in 
class. Use model constantly. 

II. Written—very short and frequent exercises. 
1. Character and length. 

(a) Little original compositions in the first three 
years. Copied sentences; short dictaticn exer- 
cises which children can compare with original 
and so establish habits of self-criticism; short 
reproductions. 

By end of first year, short sentences written 
from memory. 

By end of second year. short original sentences. 

By end of third vear, short paragraph, (possibly 
two), ordinarily one-half page the limit. 

(b) From three to five written exercises a week 
in intermediate and grammar grades. Usually 
only one paragraph—may be part of the reci- 
tation in history, literature, ete., or more dis- 
tinctively composition. 

One page should be the ordinary 
sionally 1 1-2 to 2 pages. 

2. Topics. 

(a) Specific 

Such topics as “How I Spent My Vacation,” 
“The Pilgrims,” “The Life History of a Pin,” 
are not good. Better, “A Fishing Trip,” “The 
Occupations of the Pilgrim Women,” or an 
imaginative piece of work that can be guided 
to some extent. 

(b) Interesting. 

Letters—often real—to friends, to teacher dur- 
ing vacation, to classmates describing some 
book or some trip: letters to Santa Claus, to 
a favorite author: imaginative letters. 

Other subjects of the grade. 

Outside interests such as electrical experiments, 
etc. 


limit, occa- 
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Children in upper grades make out a list of 5 
or 19 subjects that they feel they could write 
on well. 

3. Preparation. 

(a) Oral. work should precede written—always in 
the first three years, usually in the intermed- 
iate grades, frequently in the highest. Should 
be told and retold, and the telling criticised. 

(b) Child should never go to his writing until 
he feels full of his subject. There should be 
much discussion of his topic. 

(c) Child should know not only what he wants 
to say, but how he wants to say it. Teacher 
should help him organize his knowledge; 
should make suggestions that rouse his im- 
agination, enthusiasm. One after another 
should stand on his feet and tell how he in- 
tends to take up the subject. 

(d) Qutlines should be used frequently, though 
by no means always. They should not be so 
detailed as to deaden the work. May be the 
joint effort of teacher and class or, in the 
upper grades, may be child’s own work. 


(e) The paragraph. One division of the out- 
line. Study good models. Note continuity 
and sequence. 


The sentence.—Constant drill to develop the 
sentence sense, such as saying or writing the 
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same thing in different ways; by adding 
phrases and clauses to brief sentences; by 
changing phrases and clause into sentences, 
etc., etc. 

The word.—Before asking the children to write 
on a topic teach the spelling of the words 
they are likely to need; make lists of appro- 
priate adjectives, synonyms, etc. 

4. Correction. 

Aim from the first to make the children self- 
critical. 

(a) By refusing to accept papers that do not 
present the best possible appearance. 

(b) By training pupils to compare their dicta- 
tion with the original in lower grades. 

(c) By returning careless work for re-writing 
without indicating the mistakes, in the upper 
grades. (Must not be long or this would 
prove discouraging.) 

(d) By re-reading corrected work and returning 
again if necessary. 

(e) By having compositions read aloud in class 
and discussed as to clearness, interest, choice 
of words, etc. 

(f) By marking papers in history, geography, 
etc., on basis of English as well as on knowl- 
edge of subject matter. 


NATURE STUDY 


By MISS HELEN CUNNINGHAM, Fairfield, Pa. 


Nature study is simply the study of nature. 
So often the mistake is made by the teacher 
of teaching about nature and not nature it- 
self. In the first place is asked, ‘‘Why have 
Nature Study?’’? The answer comes four-fold. 

When the child begins its school life, it is 
placed in a wholly new environment and 
‘‘Nature Study’’ alone will bridge the gap be- 
tween the home and the school. The child 
finds the cat discussed in the school room— 
there is a cat in the home and immediately 
the shyness wears off, and the little one has 
something to say about her cat and finds aiso 
that school is not entirely apart from home 
life. 

In the second place 
proves the power of observation. 


‘‘Nature Study’’ im- 
Not of the 
eye-sight alone, but of the power to notice. 
After the milkweed pod has been brought 
into the schoolroom, talked about, and 
questions left in the mind of the child to 
be answered, nine children out of ten wili 
hunt a milkweed plant and examine it 
more closely. Violets, dandelions, bees, ants, 


Stems 


small animals; all these will furnish topics 
for discussion. Thus much useful information 
is obtained from ‘‘Nature Study,’’ which will 
help to right living. 

The whole trend of modern 
changed, 


study has 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid by night— 
God said “Let Newton Be,” and all was light. 


The first place which was held by the his- 
torian, the essayist, the student of literature, 
is now held by the engineer and the scientist. 
The development of modern science has 
brought this about. Teachers who realize how 
short the school life of the average child is 
are eager to instill the general principles of 
science. In the early life the simple facts of 
nature prepare the mind to reason the deep 
and underlying principles of science. Prof. 
L. H. Bailey says when one thinks of the 
thing taught, he is teaching science. When 
the mind of the child is thought of, Nature 
Study is taught. It is plain then that the wise 
teacher will choose subjects close to the child’s 
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life, and those which science has proven to 
be worth knowing. Nature Study itself is not 
elementary science, but it will end in this. 
Science is classified knowledge, its arrange- 
ment is based on the object studied. Nature 
Study is arranged with reference to the child. 
Nature is not executive, she puts different 
things together; not plants in one place, brooks 
in another, and because we have so done in 
books, we think it has to be so. 

The subject need not lack continuity by this 
arrangement—for example, the things of June 
may be compared with the affairs of May. We 
may correlate; with the month of March, study 
the opening of spring. 

More and more has this become the day of 
correlation. Nature Study will be a vast help 
in other branches—especially science, lan- 
guage, literature and geography; real valleys 
and real hills will appear to the child on the 
relief map after the valley worn by the rain 
in the side of the road, and the hill of sand 
have been pointed out, long before the text- 
book has been put into his hands. After the 
sediment has been seen in the near-by pond, 
the great delta will be more easily pictured 
and understood—when the child learns he 
lives in a valley it will not be long before he 
understands the work of the river in carving 
the face of the earth. When the corn stalk is 
examined, the grass blade discussed, the prai- 
ries and plains become clearly defined in the 
child mind. 

Language and Nature Study are each essen- 
tial to the other. What child does not find tha 
subject of adjectives and formation of sen- 
teneces dull and uninteresting, when taught 
merely from the standpoint of their being ad- 
jectives and sentences? But when one child 
discovers ‘‘the round apple’’ another ‘‘the red 
apple,’’ at another time a child says ‘‘a pretty 
day,’’ ‘‘a sunshiny day’’ and again different 
sentences may be found, ‘‘The apple is round.’’ 
‘‘Ts the apple round?’’ With the apple before 
the class, every child is ready and eager to 
help in the lesson. 

But the real and main purpose of Nature 
Study is to serve for culture to those of 
limited opportunity. One person’s greatest de- 


light may be found in reading the lives of 
great men of the past—he may find strength 
in their strength, profit by their weakness— 
another may find highest enjoyment in the 
music of great singers, another may form his 
ideals from the paintings of great masters and 
blessed is the man who has learned to feel the 
triple appeal made by literature, music and 
art. Few there be, however, who are privileged 
to read the master mind; hear the exquisite 
tone; see the colorings of the great artists; 
but to rich and poor alike nature throws open 
her door and sheds a quiet beauty and leads 
closer to God 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


It is essential that the teacher be well pre- 
pared before teaching ‘‘Nature Study.’’ This 
preparation can be carried on alone. Begin 
with the trees between the home and the 
school house—then the flowers, the grass. 
Learn from nature herself, and only have 
books for reference. 


Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Learn from the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


Nature Study cannot be taken from books; 
animals came before zoology, plants before 
botany. 

An eager student of nature will keep a note- 
book and an entry every day will show proof 
of growth in ‘‘Nature lore.’’ The most 
familiar thing will prove most interesting and 
the known will lead to the unknown. The 
idea that the rare and curious are the best 
to study must be dismissed from the mind— 
the frequent found and familiar are the most 
profitable. 

Where Nature Study has not been taught 
and the teachers are not prepared, it is a 
good plan to co-operate; one teacher take the 
study of trees, another the study of birds, an- 
other of plants and help the group know them. 
It will take a comparatively short time to be- 
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come acquainted with one phase of the study 
in one’s neighborhood. ‘There is danger that 
accuracy will not be cultivated, a tendeney to 
- but this will be averted by 
taking a few objects and putting careful study 
thereon. 

The materials used in the schoolroom must 
be attractive. It is a good plan to have plants 
for the first lessons in Nature Study. Animals, 
alive or dead, may be repulsive to some sensi- 
tive child. Have growing plants in the room. 
I have a pink geranium in my room which now 
has three clusters of flowers and it has fur- 
nished several language and nature lessons. 
I told the story of the household—the lady 
of the house in pink, while the servants, the 
roots, leaves and stem in darker colors as they 
do the work; and in the different stages of the 
plant development the story has been retold 
by the children, and new information added. 
An aquarium is almost essential in which plant 
and anima! life may be studied in their rela- 
tion one to the other. The best kind is one 
with rectangular sides, as the globe or a cir- 
cular one disfigures the occupants. The sur- 
roundings of the fish should be as natural as 
possible—likewise if live animals be brought 
into the room, their natural surroundings 
should be brought also. If a stray dog or cat 
wanders into the school, the good teacher will 
take advantage of it and have it furnish the 
subject for discussion. 

Do not give Nature Study a period of the 
day. The curriculum is too crowded now and 
the tendency is to ‘‘cut out’’ (if I may be 
permitted to use the expression), rather than 
to add. Giving Nature Study a place on the 
day’s programme will attract immediate atten- 
tion—directors and patrons may object and 
then, too, omission will be noticed. Correlate 
it—for instance, Monday for the drawing les- 
son, have the apple. The child will closely 
observe the shape, spots on the skin, etc., and 
the outside will have a minute examination. 
Tuesday have something else for drawing and 
have the language lesson oral, having the ap- 
ple for discussion—the growth, the color, why 
green. The subject of 


skim over,’’ 


red in some, why 


grafting trees may be taken up. Wednesday 
again have drawing—this time cut one apple 





from star to stem, another one through the 
middle; place the two halves in good position 
and the inside will furnish information. If 
one with an apple moth in is cut, so much the . 
better. Thursday the written language les- 
son may be a continuation of the oral lesson 
Tuesday. Friday the Nature Study may com- 
bine with the literature, the geography, or the 
In what part of the United 
apple grows most luxuriantly? 
‘‘Three Golden Apples’’ may be 


general exercises. 
States the 
Probably the 
read or told. 

Subject matter to teach is hard to choose 
from such a vast supply. The following list 
was given me by Dr. L. C. Smucker while in 
his class at school, and as it is very practica- 
ble, I shall give it to help the teacher whose 
ery is, ‘‘What shall I teach?’’ 


FIRST YEAR. 
FALL TERM 
Blackbird. 
Goldenrod. 
Secropia, caterpillar and cocoon. 
Cat. 
Chestnut, as a fruit. 
Dew. 
Weather. 


In place of a weather map, I have a large calendar 
and have circles of paper; dark gray, which indi- 
cates rain; light gray, which means a cloudy day; 
a pale yellow a fair day, and a golden yellow a 
“sunshiny” day. These circles have glue on one 
side and the child who gives the best answer as to 
the day, date, month and year, is chosen to place 
the circle over the date on the calendar. 


WINTER TERM 


Snowbird. 

A sprouting sweet potato in water. 
The Dipper and the North Star. 
Frost. 

Evergreens. 

Apple as a fruit. 

Sand and sandstone. 


SPRING TERM 


Planting sunflower seeds. 
Robin. 

Frog’s or toad’s eggs. 

Horse chestnut twig in water. 
Bumble bees. 


SECOND GRADE 
FALL TERM 


Crow. 
Sunflower. 








i 
; 
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CR ERY rs 2 


Moon’s change of shape. 
Turtle. 

Peanut as a fruit. 
Holly. 


WINTER TERM 


Dog. 

Downy woodpecker or chicken. 
Pine and spruce, or hemlock. 
Orange as a fruit. 

Pebbles or pudding stone. 

Sun rising and setting. 

Ice, water and steam. 


SPRING TERM 


Violets. 
Planting peanuts. 
Beach and elm tree. 
Catbird. 
Dragon fly. 
Clouds. 
Wool. 
Cotton. 
Straight. 


THIRD GRADE. 
FAL, TERM 


English sparrow. 

Fish in Aquarium. 
Nasturtium or toad flax. 
Pear as a fruit. 
Temperature. 

Reading the thermometer. 


WINTER TERM 


Cow or rabbit. 
Arbor vitae. 
Nut hatch... 
Hickory nut. 
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Pendulum. 
Limestone and marble. 


SPRING TERM 


Plant clover seeds. 

Dandelion. 

Maple blossoms. 

Peach blossoms. 

Breakfast table. 

Song sparrow or meadow lark. 

Paper or mud wasp. 

Sun’s changing elevation at noon. 

Daisy. 

It is very interesting to find from where the foou 


we eat comes. 


FOURTH GRADE 
FALL TERM 


Toad. 

Blue jay or pigeon. 
Aster. 

Grapes. 

Cone bearing trees. 


WINTER TERM 


Walnut. 

Horse or squirrel. 
Chickadee. 

Bull and dog stars. 
Shale and granite. 


SPRING TERM 


Ground ivy. 

Blossoms of chestnut and walnut trees. 
Mosquito. 

Pond snail. 

Oriole. 

Moon’s motion and its map. 


LIST ef SUPERINTENDENTS BY COUNTIES and CITIES 


CouNTIES. 


Accomac—G. G. Joynes, Onancock, Va. 
Albemarle—Jos. W. Everett, Keswick, Va. 
Alexandria—W. T. Hodges, Rosslyn, Va. 
Alleghany—J. G. Jeter, Covington, Va. 
Amelia and Nottoway—C. B. Bowry, Burkeville, 
Va. 
Amherst—Fletcher C. Campbell. 
Appomattox—J. K. Hannah, Evergreen, Va. 
Augusta—F. M. Sommerville, Deerfield, Va. 
Bath and Highland—Wnm. G. Payne, Jr., Carloover, 
Va. 
Bedford—S. S. Lambeth, Jr. Bedford City, Va. 
Bland—Frank L. Dunn, Bland, Va. 
Botetourt—Cary Breckinridge, Fincastle, Va. 
Brunswick—W. B. Valentine, Lawrenceville, Va. 
Buchanan—Wm. L. Ownbey, Grundy, Va. 
Buckingham—Plummer F. Jones, Arvonia, Va. 
Campbell—Walter L. Garbee, Lawyers, Va. 
Caroline—John Washington, Milford, Va. 
Carroll—E. M. Cooley, Woodlawn, Va. 
Charles City and New Kent—Wm. B. Coggin. 


Charlotte—S. P. Daniel, Drakes Branch, Va. 
Chesterfield—Chas M. Hazen, Bon Air, Va. 
Clarke—C. G. Massey, White Post, Va. 

Craig—W. O, Martin, Newcastle, Va. 
Culpeper—Jas. M. Beckham, Culpeper, Va. 
Cumberland and Goochland—C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 


Cartersville, Va. 


Dickenson—I. E. French, Clintwood, Va. 
Dinwiddie—Eugene C. Powell, McKenney, Va. 
Elizabeth City—John M. Willis, Hampton, Va. 
Essex and Richmond—-W. G. Rennolds, Centre 


Cross, Va. 


Fairfax—M. D. Hall, Burke, Va. 

Fauquier—E. Albert Smith, Warrenton, Va. 
Floyd—P F. Shelton, Basham, Va. 
Fluvanna—Thos. H. Shepherd, Palmyra, Va. 
Franklin—H, D. Dillard, Rocky Mount, Va. 
Frederick and Winchester—M. M. Lynch, Winches- 


ter, Va. 


Giles—C. A. Hardwick, Newport, Va. 
Gloucester—R,. A. Folkes, Gloucester, Va. 
Goochland—-See Cumberland. 
Grayson—W. S. Hale, Elk Creek, Va. 


~~ oe ms a — 
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Greene and Madison—B. H. Lovell, Locust Dale, Buena Vista—J. P. McCluer. 
Va. Charlottesville—James G. Johnson. 
Greenesville—Henry Maclin, North Emporia, Va. Danville—F. H. Wheatley. 
Halifax—Wm. H. Barksdale, Sutherlin, Va. Fredericksburg—Arthur D. Wright. 
Hanover—H. Carter Redd, Beaver Dam, Va. Lynchburg—E. C. Glass. 
Henrico—W. A. Maddox, Richmond, Va. Manchester—K. J. Hoke. 
Henry—J. R. Gregory, Martinsville, Va. Newport News—Willis A. Jenkins. 
Highland—See Bath. Norfolk—Richard A. Dobie. 
Isle of Wight—Gavin Rawles, Carrsville, Va. Petersburg—R. R. Jones. 
James City county and Williamsburg—Hugh S. Portsmouth—H. A. Hunt. 
Bird, Williamsburg, Va. Radford—Wm. A. Anderson, Jr. 
King and Queen and King William—A. L. Terrell, Richmond—J. A. C. Chandler. 
Pedro, Va. Reanoke—Harris Hart. 
King George—D. F. Coakley, Edge Hill, Va. Staunton—John P. Neff. 
King William—See King and Queen. Williamsburg—Hugh S. Bird. 
Lancaster and Northumberland—Frank W. Lewis, 
Whealton, Va. Where address is not correctly given or not given 
Lee—J. C. Boatwright, Jonesville, Va. at all, superintendents will please forward proper 
Loudoun—W. G. Edmondson, Lincoln, Va. address. 


Louisa—Frank T, West, Trevilians, Va. 
Lunenburg—I. T. Wilkinson, Nebletts, Va. 
Madison—See Greene. 


Mathews and Middlesex—E. C. Percifull. Nesting, 
a, The WORTH of A BOY 


Mecklenburg—John B. Terrell. 
Middlesex—See Mathews. 
Montgomery—J. H. Stephens, Cambria, Va. 





What is a boy worth? What is an eduation worth? 
An Indiana jury awarded $599.99 for the killing of a 











Nansemond—Lee Britt, Suffolk, Va. boy. A friend of mine, who is a superintendent in 
Nelson—H. T. Harris, Lovingston. Va. West Virginia, called that award an outrage. I 
New Kent—See Charles City. ; asked him why. He answered: “To say nothing of 
Norfolk—A. H. Foreman, Norfolk, Va. the value of the boy’s personality and all that a boy 
Northampton—A. P. Scott, Cape Charles, Va. is to his father and mother and home, the commer- | 
Northumberland—See Lancaster. cial value of a boy’s time at school is more than the ‘ 
Nottoway—See Amelia. award of that Indiana jury.” I asked him how he | 
Oranze—Charles Cowherd, Gordonsville, Va. made the calculation. He said: “You find the value ‘ 
Page and Rappahannock—J. H. Booton, Luray, Va. of a boy’s time at school by subtracting the earning i 
Patrick—Geo. Via. Woolwine. Va. of a life of uneducated labor from the earning of a ' 
Pittsylvania—F. B. Watson, Chatham. Va. life of educated labor.” Then he gave me a calcula- ( 
Powhatan—W. U. Kennon. Boscobel. Va. tion that IT have used this year before every insti- ] 
Prince Edward—P. Tulane Atkinson, Hampden- tute, for I am anxious to get it into the daily papers, P 
Sidney, Va. to have it carried to every schoolroom and put upon ¢ 
Prince George and Sussex—W. W. Edwards, Burts, every blackboard, so that the pupils may carry it € 
Va. home and discuss it with their parents. F 
Princess Anne—O. B. Mears, Kempsville, Va. He said: “If an uneducated man earns $1.50 a day i 
Prince William—Geo G. Tyler, Haymarket, Va. for three hundred days in a year, he does very well; 
Pulaski—E. L. Darst. Dublin, Va. and if he keeps it up for forty years, he will earn c 
Rappahannock—See Page. $1.50x300x40, or $18,000. An educated man is not e 
Roanoke—Roland FE. Cook. Salem, Va. generally paid by the day, but by the month and f 
Richmond—See Essex. by the year. If you will strike an average of the a 
Rockbridge—George W. Effinger, Lexington, Va. earnings of educated men, beginning with the Presi- 7 
Rockingham—G. H. Hulvey, Harrisonburg, Va. dent of the United States, who earns $50,000 a year, ii 
Russell—H. W. Fugate, Fugate’. Hill, Va. the presidents of the insurance companies and of e 
Scott—W. D. Smith. Gate City, Va. large railroad companies, and run down the scale d 
Shenandoah-—-L. L. Smith, Strasburg, Va. until you come to the lower walks in point of earn- a 
Smyth—B. E. Copenhaver, Marion, Va. ings among educated men, you will admit that $1,000 u 
Southampton—W. W. White, Sebrell, Va. a year is a Jow average for the earnings of educated n 
Spotsylvania and Stafford—James Ashby, Mussel- labor. For forty years you have $40,000 as the earn- W 
man, Va. ings of an educated man. Subtract $18,000 from 0 
Surry—L. H. Savedge, Alliance, Va. $40,000, and the difference, or $22,000, must repre- 0 
Sussex—See Prince George. sent the value of a boy’s time spent at school getting le 
Tazewell—W. A. Thompson, Tazewell, Va. an education.” Ww 
Warren—Gibson E. Roy, Front Royal, Va. You will all admit that a man who works with aC 
Warwick and York—J. S. Eastman. his hands at unskilled labor puts forth as much e] 
Washington—W. J. Edmondson, Lodi, Va. muscular effort as a man who earns a livelihood by 
Westmoreland—Geo. W. Murphy, Tucker Hill, Va his wits and education. Now, if $22,000 represents 
Wise—J. N. Hillman. the value of time a boy spends at schoo] getting an 
Wvythe—Geo. R. Huffard, Wytheville, Va. education, what is the value of a day spent at school]? tl 
York—See Warwick. The average school life of every boy and girl in p 
. Massachusetts is seven years of two hundred days 
CiTIEs. each; let us say that it takes four years more to get 01 
, a good education. Reckoning eleven years of two re 
Alexandria—Capt. W. H. Sweeney. hundred days each, you will find that twenty-two ‘ 
Bristol—S. R. McChesney. hundred days at school are equal to 22,000, and a IT 
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simple division on the blackboard will bring it home 
to the comprehension of every boy that each day at 
schocl, properly spent, must be worth ten dollars. 

One director asks whether it is a violation of the 
conpulsory law if a farmer keeps at home his eleven- 
year-old boy to plow, because it costs one dollar a 
dav to get some man to do it. While he is putting 
one dollar into his own pocket, he is robhing the boy 
of ten dollars in the shape of future earning capac- 
ity. Is not that high-handed robbery by the father 
of his own child?—N. C. Schaeffer. in Pennsylvania 
Report 





VENTILATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The worst crime committed on childhood to-day 
is in lack of ventilation of country schoolhouses. 
No provision is made as a rule for this ventilation, 
and when you talk to the local directors on the 
subject they ask, “Why doesn’t the girl open the win- 
dows?” 

It is not a practical scheme to ventilate a school 
roum by opening the windows, first, because few 
teachers lave been taught to care for ventilation, 
ana second, even should a teacher desire to ven- 
tilate the room, many children will complain that 
they feel the cold air. A ventilating system for a 
school should be foul-proof, so built that no teacher 
nor any cther person could interfere with it or 
prevent its working. The shutting up of little chil- 
dren in packed rooms, filled with horribly vitiated 
air for six hours a day, 30 hours a week, for 10 
years of their life. is an unsneakable crime, and 
is doing more to lower the standard ef health and 


vigor in American youth than has ever been 
dreamed. Doubtless hundreds of cases of tubercu- 
losis in children originate in these unventilated 


schcol rooms. It is almost useless to lecture to 
schvuol teachers or school masters on the importance 
of opening windows or of letting in fresh air. They 
cimply wili not do it because they have not gotten 
in the habit of breathing fresh air thmselves. 

In old school buildings where no fireplaces and 
chimneys exist, ventilation is very cheaply and 
effectively provided by making a galvanized iron 
flue inside the room running it up through the roof, 
and placing a cap over the top to keep out rain. 
This flue should be of generous size, at least 12”x20”, 
inside measurement, and better if larger, and should 
extend down to within about 16” of the floor. No 
damper should be provided, nor any means by which 
an ignorant teacher or other person could stop the 
working of the ventilator. This, with a provision 
made for the ingress of fresh air close to the stove, 
will make a marvelous change in the atmosphere 
of the room. It is safe to say that the effectiveness 
of the children, and their increased proficiency in 
learning, as well as added invigoration in health, 
would he doubled were this system adopted in every 
school house in the land.—Joseph E. Wing, in Breed- 
ers Gazette. 


The only thing we suggest, in connection with 
the above remarks, is that a small tin lamp be 
placed in the galvanized iron—or tin—flue in 
order to induce a current of bad air from the 
room. The flue may come to within six to twelve 


inches of the floor. Any old schoolhouse can be 
ventilated in this way. 
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Preparation gf a Teacher for Her Class 


By Florence Ingram, South Boston, Va. 





I once heard this conversation between two 

patrons in regard to a teacher who had recently 
come into the community: ‘‘What do you think 
of Miss ————? Is she a good teacher?” The 
reply was, “I think not. Why, she carries an 
armful of books home every night and studies as 
hard as her pupils.”’ 
Neither che plaintiff nor the defendant would like 
to employ to plead his cause, a lawyer who had 
stored up so much knowledge before his admis- 
sion to the bar, that he did not deem it worth 
while to study the particular case before appear- 
ing in the court-room. Nor would we wish our 
physician to be a man so well satisfied with the 
knowledge acquired in college days, that he would 
neglect to keep in touch with the progress of 
modern science. What is true of these profes- 
sions is equally true of teaching. 

Let us contrast a lesson for which no prepara- 
tion has been made, with one that has been pre- 
viously studied. Our first teacher enters the class- 
room with fear and trembling. She holds to the 
text-book with the same tenacity with which the 
proverbial drowning man clings to his straw. She 
must quickly read a paragraph before asking a 
question. Then, having compared the answer re- 
ceived with the text, she must read further for 
the next question, etc. Is it any wonder that, be- 
tween the questions and while his teacher’s eyes 
are fastened on the book, the fun-loving boy will 
seize the opportunity of talking to his neighbor 
about an interesting game of ball to be played 
in the afternoon? 

With the teacher’s eyes still glued to the text, 
the recitation is completed, and in the same man- 
ner, the next day’s work is assigned. What has 
the pupil gained? He has previously prepared 
the lesson, and, doubtless, knew what the book 
said—his teacher has said no more. Valuable 
time has been wasted, and the disorderly boy has 
made it extremely difficult for the ambitious pupil 
to keep his thoughts on the work. 

But another teacher has, on the evening before, 
spent time and thought on the next day’s lessons. 
She knows not only what the text has to say, 
but has consultea’ her reference books and dis- 
covered what other authors think on these sub- 
jects. Finally, she has prepared a special plan 
for the presentation of these thoughts. She enters 
the schoolroom with no unpleasant sinking at her 
heart. The first class in mathematics is called. 
the subject is Bank Discount; and this well-in- 
formed, well-prepared young woman organizes a@ 
temporary bank at her desk, issues stock, and 
thus demonstrates to an interested class, the prac- 
tical value of such work. 

The carefully selected sentences for the English 
lesson are already on the blackboard, and each 
pupil is interrogated in such a definite manner, 
that at the close of the recitation, he is able to 
see clearly for himself, and will give reasons in- 
stead of a parrot-like repetition of the text. 

At the close of each recitation, she unhesitat- 
ingly assigns the next lesson, having previously 
planned it. 

In each class the thoughts presented are so 
clear and convincing that the usually disorderly 
bov has no time for play, and the studious child 
gains fresh impetus for his work. 
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With this issue, THe Virainrta JOURNAL OF 
Enocarion completes its second year of existence 
since its revival by the State Board of Education. 
We feel gratified at the reception that it has re- 
ecived from the teachers of the State, patrons of 
the schools, and those generally interested in edu- 


cation. 

While ‘Tie Journar has not been able to give 
to the teachers al] the things that they have de- 
sired, judging from the letters that have been 


received at its office, it has certainly furnished to 
the teachers some of the things which they had 
been Jooking for. We wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the support that has been received. 

The first number of the third volume will come 
from the press October 1. ‘The editor-elect, Mr. 
R. L. Blanton, has already planned a number of 
excelient articles for this volume. The retiring 
editor can only announce that these articles will 
be of a more practical nature and better adapted 
to school room use than has usually been the 
character of the articles published heretofore. 

Over 60 per cent. of the counties in Virginia, 
through their school trustees, have furnished THE 
JourNAL to all the teachers for the scholastic 
year 1908-1909. We appeal to the trustees in all 
the counties to give the teachers THE JOURNAL 
so that they may have it in the school room and 
make use of the practical suggestions which it 
will contain. We cannot but recall here a bit of 
information previously furnished in THE Jour- 
NAL received from Superintendent Shepherd, of 
Fluvanna. Last fall, when he was visiting the 
schools of his county, he entered one of the poor- 
est looking school houses for colored children. He 
was agreeably surprised to note the systematic way 
in which the classes were arranged and _ called. 
He asked the teacher to show him the programme 
which she had made out and which was working 
as it apneared to him so successfully in the 
schools. Much to his surprise, she took from an 
old desk Tre Viretnta JourNAL OF EDUCATION 
and showed him the programme prepared by 
Miss Haliburton and printed in the October num- 
ber of 1908, and said, “This is all that I need.” 
She then tcld him of how much value TuE Jour- 
NAL had been to her in the conduct of her school. 
I believe that many other teachers will testify to 
the same. Give it vour support and it will be of 
even more service than it has been, 


es SF 


Since the publication of our last issue, the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education has met ‘and 
school superintendents have been elected for the 
next four vears beginning July 1. We are pub- 
lishing herewith a list of these superintendents. 
lishing on pp. 15-16, a list of these superinten- 
dents.. The names of some of the veterans are 








not seen. 


Many of them retired voluntarily be- 
cause of age, or of business engagements, or to 
make an opening for some teacher or trustee in 
the division, who, in the judgment of the retiring 
superintendent, could successfully administer the 
schools of the division., 

The total body of superintendents for the whole 
State is now 103. Of this number, 44 are 
new men, leaving a total of 59 former superin- 
tendenis who have been retained. Of the former 
body of 116 superintendents, the total number of 
those who appiied for re-appointment were 96. 

Of the 59 superintendents who were reap- 
pointed, some have served for four years, while 
others had done eight or more years of service, 
45 had beer teachers and 25 hold college degrees. 

Of the 44 new men appointed, 39 have taught 
and 29 hold college degrees. Composing the list 
of Superintendents who went out of office June 
30, 1905, with the appointees who went into of- 
fice the next dav, we find that there were 42 
more. 

Without reflecting on any of the old superin- 
tendents who were not re-elected, it is natural 
that there should have been a few more dis- 
ylacements in the counties at the recent election 
than at any time heretofore for the reason that 
so many of the former superintendents were un- 
willing to give their entire time to the supervision 
of schools, though 78 counties out of the 100 had 
voted a substantial increase towards the salary of 
the superintendent ranging from $75.00 in Meck- 
lenburg to about $1,000.00 in Norfolk county. 

We congratulate the school trustees of Virginia 
and the ecunty supervisors who have seen the wis- 
dom of the Strode law and have provided for 
better supervision in their counties. We have not 
seen any statement where any board of schocl 
trustees or board supervisors have complained of 
the new superintendents who have been selected 
to supervise the work of their county, and we 
trust that they will find that their superinten- 
dents will in every measure up to the require- 
ments placed upon them by the Strade law, work- 
ing for the advancement of the schools in the 
rural districts. 

Virginia is on the up-grade educationally. 
Six vears ago, there were several Southern States 
in advance of Virginia in school houses and 
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length of school terms. ‘To-day no Southern 
State can boast a system of public schools as good 
as that of our native State. Much credit is due 
to the faithful trustees in the great majority of 
our counties who have worked for love of the 
cause and not for compensation. 

We believe that since a majority of the super- 
intendents cen now give their entire time to the 
work, the trustees are going to be better sup- 
ported in their efforts, for the superintendents’ 
entire interest will be in the school system and 
they can work more strenuously to carry forward 
all movements for the advancement of the schools. 

The advancement of the schools means the de- 
velopment of our children. Our homes and our 
country depend upon the children. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon the trustees and supervisors 
in every county to see that the schools are made 
good. It matters not who is the superintendent, 
it is their duty to give the best school facilities 
and not let innocent children sueffr. We have 
great faith in our Virginia supervisors and trus- 
tees and we believe that they are ready under the 
leadership of their new superintendents to work 
earnestly for the advancement of schools and the 
education of our children. 


se SF 


An effort is on foot to buy Stratford Hall, 
Westmoreland county, the birthplace of Robert E. 
Lee, and to maintain it as a memorial to Colonel 
Richard Lee, Colonel Thomas Lee, Philip Lud- 
well Lee, Thomas Ludwell Lee, Richard Henry 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, William Lee, Arthur 
Lee, Henry Lee, commonly known as Light Horse 
Harry, Major Henry Lee, Charles Carter Lee, 
Sydney Smith Lee and General Robert Edward 
Lee. We hope that the school children and teach- 
ers of Virginia will contribute something to this 
fund. ‘Those interested should correspond with 
Mr. F. W. Alexander, Oak Grove, Va. 


st SF SF 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seat- 
tle has opened. We are told that the educational 
exhibit is unusually fine, and a good idea is got- 
ten of the educational system of Alaska, Iawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. The adaptability of 


the Hawaiian children to the study of drawing 
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and weaving and manual arts is very pronounced. 
Generally speaking, the exhibit is rather along 
the lines of industrial education, and it shows 
that the system of education in the yet undevel- 
oped possessions of the United States is along 
practical lines. 


ses Fs 


Prospectus of the New Education Advanced 
Common School. A Model for the Re-organiza- 
tion of the American Public School System. 
Published anonymously. By Charles H. Deer- 
flinger, Milwaukee, Wis., 1908. 

This pamphlet says there really never has been 
a mode! school in America under our new edu- 
cation. It advocates the establishment of a model 
school which will avoid educational waste; the 
sites and buildings to cost between $250,000.00 
and $300,000.00 and with an endowment that will 
yield an annual income of $60,000.00. ‘There 
are to be play and garden grounds, a vacation 
school farm and equipment; about 300 children 
and 50 instructors. 

The scheme is all right, but where is the money 
to come from? 

There are te be 12 grades: 


J-1T. Kindergarten. Pupils 4 to 6 vears. 
HWi-V. Primary. Pupils about 6 to 9 vears. 
VI-VITI. Elementary. Pupils about 9 to 12 
vears. 
IX-XII. Advanced (H. 8S.) Pupils 12 to 16 
years. 
se Ft SF 


Industrial education is the constant problem of 
the age. It is diffienlt to know just how to pre- 
sent the work properly. In the last issue of Tire 
Journ vi, we called attention to the factory sys- 
tem «of Rochester, N. Y. We have noted with 
interest the Southern Children’s Industrial As- 
sembly which was held at Wadesboro, N. C., dur- 
ing the winter. Throughout the whole of Anson 
county. N. C., children were put to work to make 
articles fer an industrial exhibit. One of the 
chief exhibits was of axe handles. Thev were 
displayed in the Southern Savings Bank at Wades- 
bero. ‘They had no tools except those that could 
be found on the farms in the county, but we are 
told that they worked earnestly and that many 
of the axe handles were well made. Above all, 


the chililren took deep interest in it, showing that 
they love to do those things which might be of 
some real practical service. 





Editor Virginia Journal: 

Will you aliow me through your (I may say our) 
Journal to congratulate our beloved State Superin- 
tendent upon his humanity and his expression of 
the same in his late article, entitled “Chairs for 
Teachers.” 

His ccnfidence in and sympathy for his teachers, 
as evidenced in this and many other ways is deeply 
appreciated and tends to make them strive more 
than ever to do what is for the best interests of 
their respective school-rooms. 

As to the question of standing to teach, every 
teacher knows that there are departments of her 
work which can best be done standing and the large 
maiority of them will do this work standing; but 
there are also periods when she can and should sit 
while she works, thus saving her strength for the 
occasions which require more of it. 

Our State Superintendent has the truly profes- 
sional spirit which permits him to stand in the 
other fellow’s shoes as well as his own and may God 
bless him. L. E. 





An interesting announcement is made by the Teach- 
ers College of New York City with reference to the 
school of household arts just established. The school 
opens in September and has forty instructors giv- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five courses. The build- 
ing and equipment for the school of household arts, 
which will be completed by September, will cost 
over one-half million of dollars. These movements 
towards practical education are creating much com- 
ment in all parts of the country. 





The Summer Normals 

Year by year the normals are becoming more 
and more popuiar and it is wise that these nor- 
mals hive been more generally distributed through 
the Siate and have thus become so much more ac- 
cessible. Now just a word to those who attend. 
Are yeu getting something out of them that will 
be of practical benefit? Did you learn the lesson 
vf practical economics, or in other words has the 
“saving habit” possessed you to such an extent 
that vou want to put it into practice? The Capi- 
tol Savings Bank of Richmond, Virginia, can be 
of meterial assistance to you. It will take care 
of part or all of vour salary and give you 4 per 
cent. compound interest. This Bank has already 
become pepular with the teachers, and a number 
of thei are availing themselves of the advantages 
it offers. Drop a line to R. M. Kent, the cashier, 
and get whatever information you want. It is 
worth while. 
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A DOCTOR’S DUTY TO THE SCHOOLS 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent gf Public Instruction 





[Address delivered at Commencement of the University College of Medicine, May 14, 1909] 


I desire at the beginning of my remarks to ex- 
press my admiration for a profession which is 
one of the noblest and most unselfish of any in 
the world, ‘The physician has the most intimate 
knowledge of the misery and of the sin of man- 
kind. He comes into contact not only with the 
physical but with the mental and moral weak- 
nesses of his constituency. By virtue of his pro- 
fession the shadows of life confront him more 
frequently than its lights. 

We hear much these days of the necessity of 
improving social conditions; of the awakening of 
the social conscience; of the necessity of a nor- 
mal life; of the conservation of our resources; 
of the operation of the varied social movement: ; 
of the adaptation of education to the needs of 
youth and to the economic and social life of the 
community; of the re-organization of communi- 
ty life; ete., and so on. At bottom, all of these 
needs mean one thing—the implanting in the 
hearts of the people the true ideal of what life 
is, what should be the purpose of life, and how 
this purpose can be carried out and this ideal 
reached. 

I can touch only one or two phases of this 
to-night. Much of our community life, both ir 
city and country, does need re-organization. I 
believe that much of our educational life, which 
is only one phase of community life, needs com- 
plete re-organization. The educational system of 
to-day is not altogether adapted to the needs of 
youth, and in large measure fails to touch and 
influence the economic and social life of the com- 
munity. There is something radically wrong 
when there is constant and persistent complaint 
of business men that our college and university 
graduates know so little of the most elementary 
principles of business; when our industrial lead- 
ers complain that the output from our colleges 
and high schools know so much that is useless 
and know so little how to do anvthing efficiently; 
when ninety-four per cent. of the school youth 
never get as far as the high school; when the 





cry goes up everywhere for efficient men and 
women to carry on the work of the world. Much 
of our so-culled education does not “get auny- 
where,” except to lead into a blind alley. I would 
not give a baubee for an education that does not 
make its owner efticient, both for himself and for 
his community. Yet, the taxpayers are paying 
millions for this kind of an education and, if 
] am to judge by the mutterings, they are get- 
ting very tired of it. A manufacturing plant is 
judged by the quality of its output. The schvol 
is a manufacturing plant. What is the quality 
of its output when we apply the test of efficiency 
in terms of better living and better work? 

Kach of you, young gentlemen, expects to sct- 
tle down in some community for the practice of 
your profession. There is not one of you but 
what can, in conjunction with the ministers and 
teachers of the community, have more influence 
for its improvement than all others combined. 
If your ideal is to practice your profession chiefly 
for vour own aggrandizement and incidently for 
the benefit of the community, your life will be 
a flat failure from every standpoint except that 
of selfishness. If you owe nothing to civiliza- 
tion. if vou are not obligated to do something for 
civilization, then the civilization which surrounds 
and protects vou is under no obligations to you, 
and you are in a worse condition than a savage, 
because he knows no better; and vou have been 
reared in a civilization, one mudsill of which is, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart. with all thy soul and with all thy mind ;” 
and the other of which is like unto it, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” You can't 
love God and vou can’t love your neighbor by 
“doing” humanity and “doing” your neighbor, 
but by doing something for humanity and do- 
ing something for vour neighbor. 

There are manv things vou can do in the com- 
munities in which you settle. There is so much 


to do and there are so few to do it. 
The whole tendency of medical thought to- 
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day is towards the prevention of disease rather 
than towards the healing of it. No one can 
speak with such authority and with such influ- 
ence on matters of health as the physician. A 
community will listen to and heed the advice of 
the physician when it will listen to and heed no 
other. 

You will notice that in my appeal to the phy- 
sicians I take a different viewpoint from that of 
the ancient Levites. If you will turn to the O!d 
Testament you will find the following piece of 
salted sarcasm, where it is stated that, “Asa was 
diseased until his disease was exceeding great; 
yet in his disease Asa sought not unto the Lord, 
but unto the physicians.” And then there is 
added this significant utterance: “And Asa slept 
with his fathers.” 

It is conceded that typhoid fever and tubercu- 
losis are preventable diseases, and yet these two 
diseases alone are costing over fifty million dol- 
lars a years in Virginia. Is it consistent with 
ordinary business economy to permit this ter- 
rific money loss from year to year? I do not 
mention the suffering, the misery, the wretched- 
ness, the hopelessness, the tears, the heart-breaks ; 
—it seems to he the fashion these days to test 
everything from the standpoint of the dollar. 
Where is the money economy in spending fifty 
million dollars a year when one million dollars 
a year for ten years would practically wipe out 
these two diseases alone! 

But I go a step further. If we are to con- 
serve our natura! resources, IT maintain that the 
greatest natural resource we have is our children; 
and wisdom demands that we conserve the child- 
hood of the State. In spite of the fact that it 
may be said that T am “talking shop” I earnestly 
beg each one of vou to determine now and here 
that vou will do all in your power to conserve 
the health of the children of your community. 
You can have more influence in this direction 
than all others combined. There are eighteen 
million children in school in the United States. 
Tt is conservative to state that at least twelve 
million of these are heing schooled in unhealthy 
environments. In the vast ° majority of the 
schools of this country medical inspection is un- 
known. The children of onlv about one hundred 
Cities and about three hundred towns have the 


benefit of such inspection. Over 100,000 chil- 
dren are anually stricken down by the three pre- 
ventable diseases of diphtheria, tuberculosis, and 
scarlet fever. Over 15,000 cases of contagious 
eye diseases were found in the New York City 
schools alone in one year, and 65,000 other chil- 
dren were excluded for various transmissible ail- 
ments ranging from diphtheria to whooning 
cough. In Philadelphia about 10,000 children 
a year are excluded because of transmissible dis- 
eases. That the schools encourage the transmis- 
sion of disease is shown by the fact that the num- 
ber of cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria is 
doubled within a few weeks after the opening of 
schools in September. 

Let us go a step further. Medical inspection 
of schools in the few places where it has been 
tried has brought to light the fact that a large 
per cent. of school children suffer from some 
physical defect which in most cases can easily be 
remedied if attended to in time. In Harrisburg, 
Pa., it was found that of 395 pupils examined, 
126 were defective in hearing or vision. In New 
York City 30,000 children out of 100,000 exam- 
ined were found to have such defective eye-sight 
as to require glasses. 

In Philadelphia, 60 per cent. of the children 
examined showed marked eye strain or defective 
vision. Several hundred of the pupils were dis- 
covered who could not read ordinary writing on 
the blackboard even at a distance of a few feet. 
Practically the same percentage was found in 
Massachusetts, -outside of Boston, and in Cam- 
bridge, New Jersey. 

In 1907, Massachusetts reported 27,000 pu- 
pils with defective hearing. Investigations in 
Pennsylvania show that nearly 50,000 pupils are 
unable to reap the full advantage of instruction 
because of defective hearing. The two chief ave- 
nues for the reception of knowledge are the eye 
and ear, and there is no question that a consider- 
able percentage of so-called dull children are not 
dull, but have these two avenues blocked. Of 
80,000 children examined in the New York 
schools, 30,000 had one or more decayed teeth. 
Of 500 children examined in Michigan, 450 of 
them needed dental attention. And what of the 


thousands of discovered cases of so-called adenoid 
growths and of enlarged tonsils, which can be 








so easily remedied in childhood and which cause 
so much suffering and so many deaths and so 
many failures in life because of neglect? Seventy- 
five per cent. of the girls and thirty-three per 
cent. of the boys who left high schools in one 
year in Cleveland, Ohio, did so because ill heaith 
prevented them from keeping up with their 
studies; and investigations show that about one- 
half of the ill health noted was due to abnormal 
conditions of the eye, ear, throat, or teeth, which 
medical inspection could both discover and cure. 
It has been found that the cost of necessary in- 
spection is about fifteen cents per pupil per year. 
Is it worth while? City Superintendent Max- 
well, of New York City, states that over 250,000 
children last year failed of promotion in their 
grades, and he declares that most of this fail- 
ure was due to physical defects which could have 
been remedied. It has been found that there are 
thousands upon thousands of instances where, on 
account of physical defects which could be reme- 
died, the children take from one to three years 
longer to complete the courses of study than 
would be necessary if these defects had been at- 
tended to. I have not included in these statis- 
tics feeble-minded children. 

The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion gives the following illustration of the bene- 
fit of medical inspection in Philadelphia: The 
City Council appropriated $300 for glasses for 
children unable to pay for them; 254 children 
were fitted with these glasses. These children 
had not been able to read from the blackboard and 
could not see the print in their books. Immedi- 
atelv upon the fitting of proper glasses, there was 
remarkable improvement in the work and conduct 
of these punils. Tt is stated that a large amount 
of malnutrition, dvsnepsia and other physical ills 
resulting from defective teeth in more than 
200,000 school children in Pennsylvania can be 
remedied. In Japan scarlet fever is almost un- 
known and the death rate from diphtheria is less 
than one-third of what it is in what we choose to 
call the most progressive country in the world— 
the United States. 

Defective eve-sight is one of the penalties of 
our modern methods of education. Can it be pos- 
sible that the proper kind of education cannot he 
obtained without injury to the health of any part 
of the body? T do not believe such a thing for 
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one moment. But with highly calendered paper 
in text-books; with too long confinement in the 
school room; with too much insistence on the 
study of books; with the appalling lack of proper 
lighting facilities; and with the equally appall- 
ing ignorance of the proper positions of windows 
for the children, what else can be expected except 
the present deplorable conditions? 

The average per cent. of shortsightedness of 
primary children is about seven. ‘he average 
per cent. in universities is about fifty-nine. Of 
1,000 children examined by Dr. Barry, of Rhode 
Island, the eyes of thirty-three and a half per 
cent. were defective, and there were the usual 
symptoms of eye-strain. 

There is no excuse for this condition of affairs. 
The examination of children’s eyes is so simple a 
matter, in so far as the discovery of defects is 
concerned, that any teacher can in a few min- 
utes conduct the examination successfully. 

In regard to contagious diseases, it may be said 
that the lack of information among the people 
and among the teachers, and the lack of effective 
laws to counteract their spread, cause a frightful 
ainount of sickness contracted ir the sclioolroom 
that with a fair amount of attention could be 
prevented. A GREAT AND PERSISTENT 
CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION IS NEEDED 
It is a matter of congratulation to Virginia that 
the State now has at the head of the new State 
Board of Health a man of great energy, wisdom, 
knowledge and zeal. We may confidently expect 
much good from this source. 

But we can go back of all this. If prevention 
rather than cure is to be considered, IT need only 
call your attention to the great influence you 
mav have in your communities in educating the 
public as to the proper location of school build- 
ings, as to their proper construction, as to their 
ventilation, heating and lighting, as to their 
school furniture, and as to the number of hours 
the children should be kent in school. 

If vou have never had occasion to look into the 
matter and will do so any time in the near fu- 
ture, you will be astonished to find how little at- 
tention has been naid to the proper location, con- 
struction, ventilation, lighting and equipment of 
schools. It would seem axiomatic that a school 
building should he erected on a site healthy and 
easy of access: and vet we have throughout the 
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country, and this includes the cities, scores of 
buildings which are either inaccessable or situ- 
ated on unhealthy sites, or both. I am, of course, 
immediately concerned with the schools of Vir- 
ginia, but this state of affairs is certainly not lim- 
ited to this State. There are many school build- 
ings in this State located on low, marshy grounds. 
There are others situated right in the woods, 
with no playgrounds, with decaying stumps and 
logs all around the building, or so situated that 
the children are compelled to go through mud, 
mire and water to reach the door. Only a few 
days ago the people in a district in a nearby 
county voted down a bond issue for improved 
tch«olhouses when one of the present buildings 
has standing water in the basement. 

The great majority of our school buildings are 
ugly, their appearance being not only unpleasing, 
but positively repelling. Deliberate ugliness is a 
sin and cannot fail to make an unwholesome im- 
pression upon the pupils. I cannot in a mixed 
audience dwel] upon the unspeakable conditions 
existing in or around a large number of the 
school buildings. 
many instances these conditions are so bad as to 
be filthy, loathesome, a serious menace to health, 
an invitation to many bodily diseases, and a seri- 
ous blow at good morals. My language is not ex- 
travagant. It is the plain truth. 

I call your attention to the fact that the great 
majority of the schoolhouses in the United States 
are either insufficiently ventilated or not venti- 
lated at all. Here in Virginia the conditions in 
regard to ventilation of school buildings are ex- 
tremely bad. It would seem a work of superero- 
gation to say to the students of a medical col- 
lege that there is no more important health mat- 
ter than proper ventilation of buildings of every 
kind, residences, stores, churches, halls, jails, 
courthouses, school buildings are erected by the 
thousands and in not one case in ten are these 
buildings properly ventilated. Dr. Barry has 
stated recently that “there are countless school- 
rooms occupied daily in which the air is not so 
pure as in an ordinary stable.” WLarge numbers 
of our schoolhouses, if they were turned into 
cow barns and the milk from the cows were ship- 
ped to Richmond, would have to provide for bet- 
ter ventilation for the cows than now exist for 


It is sufficient to say that in’ 


the chiidren; otherwise, your city board of health 
would very properly prevent the shipment of the 
miik for Richmond consumption. 

It is useless to ask you, young gentlemen, to 
inaugurate a crusade unless I can show you that 
the conditions make a crusade necessary. ‘This 
is my excuse for stating these unpleasant and 
distasteful truths. The New York Board of 
Health estimates that 40 per cent. of all deaths 
are aitributable directly or indirectly to bad air. 

Dr. James Johnson, in his “Diary of a Philo- 
sopher,” says: “All the deaths resulting from 
fevers are but a drop in the ocean when compared 
with the number who perish from bad air.” Nor 
can there be any doubt of the value of propcr 
ventilation. Prof. S. H. Woodbridge, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in his 
notes on “Ventilating and Heating,” makes clear 
the effects of the introduction of a system of effi- 
cient ventilation when he tells us that by this 
means “death rates have been reduced in chil- 
dren’s hospitals from fifty to five per cent.; in 
surgical wards of general hospitals, from forty- 
five to thirteen per cent.; in army hospitals, from 
23 to 6 per cent.; and in prisons, from 80 to 8 
per cent.;” and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
his “Medica! Essays,” is responsible for the state- 
ment that “a simple measure of ventilation pro- 
posed by Dr. John Clark had saved more than 
16,000 children’s lives in a single hospital.” 

What is the difference between good air and 
bed? Chemically fresh air contains 79 per cent. 
of nitrogen; expired air from the lungs contains 
79.2 per cent. of nitrogen. Fresh air contains 
20.96 per cent. of oxygen; expired air contairs 
15.4 per cent. of oxygen. (A loss of over 5 per 
cent. of this life-giving element.) Fresh air con- 
tains .08 per cent. of carbon dioxide with traces 
of nitric acid and watery vapor; expired air con- 
tains 4.3 per cent. of carbon dioxide. (An in- 
crease of over 100 fold.) The carbon dioxide in 
excess in the air is-not poisonous, but makes the 
air, as in the hottoms of wells, irrespirable. But 
the expired air, as you know, contains volatile 
ovgenie substances which the skin and lungs are 
ecnstantly giving off. It is these organic exhala- 
tions which constitute the deadly principle in 
vitiated air. Brown-Sequard condensed the ex- 


haled vapor from the lungs into liquid form, in- 








jecied it into the artery of a rabbit, and in less 
tian one minute the rabbit was dead. 

ls it necessary to call your attention to even 
the visible effects of breathing impure air? It is 
this which causes children to tire so quickly ia 
the sclioolroom, and to work with less ease. Any 
watchful teacher knows that the children are 
much brighter and quicker during the earlier pe- 
riods in the morning than at any other time dur- 
ing the day. They attribute the later dullness 
to fatigue of mind, when, in fact, much of it is 
due ty bad air. The child becomes dull, fretful, 
irritable. The ehildren complain of headache, 
some of which is caused by eye strain and some 
by improper ventilation. The problem is a sim- 
ple one if we once get an intelligent conception 
of it lodged in the brains of the school authori- 
ties. This intelligent conception YOU ean lodge 
in the minds of ail of the people of your com- 
munity. Is it too much to ask that you will make 
it 2 matter of conscience and will preach a cru- 
sade for fresh air, not only for the school chil- 
dren, but for prisoners, for church people and 
for them that dwell in houses? I would ask you 
to preach a crusade in behalf of proper ventila- 
tion for cows and chickens, but the means al- 
ready being provided for these poor sufferers and 
the agitation now going on in behalf of fresh air 
for these creatures is so far ahead of the agitation 
for fresh air for people and children that you can 
afford for a while at least to confine your efforts 
to insisting that children shall be permitted to 
breathe constantly the fresh air which God has 
given so freely. I had a gentleman to ask me in 
a public meeting a few weeks ago, “what the win- 
dows were for in a certain schoolroom if not to 
give ventilation.” TI replied that I supposed they 
were for the purpose of giving light, though there 
was no evidence that they were located with any 
idea cf how the light should be distributed. Dr. 
Charles Grandy, of Norfolk, one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians in the State has said re- 
cently that tuberculosis is increasing in the State 
of Virginia and that one of three main causes 
is the public schoolhouses. 

Dr. Ernion G. Williams, the distinguished 
President of the State Board of Health of Vir- 
ginia, tells me that he has no reason to doubt the 
truth of this statement. Is the education we are 
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giving the children to be gained at such a coat 
as this? Are we to hesitate and haggle about the 
money cost of properly ventilated school buiid- 
ings when we are confronted by such a state of 
affairs? There is a mistaken belief that it takes 
a great amount of money to get fresh air into 
a schoolreom or church or assembly hall and to 
get the vitiated air out. I know of one instance 
in which a four-room building with an assembly 
hall was erected and the trustees concluded that 
they would save about two hundred dollars by 
cutting out the ventilating system which they had 
been told to put in when the building was erected. 
This was a fine stroke of economy, to save $200 
in money and menace the health of about 100 chil- 
dren. I know of another case in which the school 
authorities thought that they were doing a fine 
stroke of business by getting a local man to draw 
them some plans by the yard, as he charged no 
commission. ‘Ihey saved about $500 on the com- 
mission. They lost at least $3,000 because the 
specifications made the building cost that much 
more than it would have cost, and when they got 
through, they had no ventilating system at all. 
These gentlemen meant well, but they needed to 
be enlightened on this vital matter. 

I might take up your entire time here in 
dwelling upon the extremely poor lighting fa- 
cilities that exist in the great majority of our 
schools. It is universally conceded that light 
should come from the left of the children or from 
the left and rear; while the usual custom is to 
have lights from both sides, rear and front. 
Hence, the great output of oculists. Several 
months ago a high school principal argued that 
the children should face the light, because thereby 
their eyes would be strengthened. In another 
instance a teacher had the desks, which had al- 
ready been properly arranged, taken up and made 
to face towards the windows, on the ground that 
this was the only way the children could get 
proper light. T visited the schools of one of our 
leading cities recently and found that in some 
rooms the lighting space was from five to twelve 
per cent. of the floor space when it should have 
heen from 20 to 25 per cent. A glaring white 


wall is thought to be the acme of perfection. 
What the people need, what the school authorities 
need, what the pupils need is enlightment on 
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these matters. I am glad to say that I have 
found the people and trustees very responsive in 
most instances, 

Lack of time forbids a lengthy discussion of 
the kind of school furniture that should be used. 
There should always be single desks, and these 
desks should be adjustable so that they may be 
made to fit the child. A great deal of suffering 
and permanent bodily result from the purchase 
of non-adjustable desks in job lots; such as near- 
signtedness, round shoulders, curvature of the 
spine, difficulty of respiration, distortion of the 
upper part of the body, pains and tingling sensa- 
At present, if the child fits the 
desks, we!l and good. If he does not, so much 


tions in the feet. 


the worse for him. 
The children 


Distinguished physi- 


One other thing and I am done. 
are kejt in school too long. 
cians and other scientists and distinguished euu- 
cators, have stated this fact time and again, but 
it is essential that this fact be preached con- 
sciously and constantly by all of the medical pro- 
fession. The educators alone cannot bring about 
a reform in this matter and T beg you to give it 
your earnest support. It is utterly subversive of 
good health for little children to be kept 1n school 
from 9:00 o'clock until 3:00 or 4:00. They 
have to lug to and from school great packages of 
padded hooks containing vast fields of useless ma- 
terial. Not only are their memories burdened 
with a lot of useless stuff, but their tender and 
plastic bodies are burdened with bags and some- 
times satchels full of books. What a snectacle it 
is for the gods to weep over to see children sit- 
ting in a schoolroom reciting from memory the 
recitation on physiology and hygiene, while they 
are sitting on benches which tend to prodace 
round shoulders, contracted chests and curvature 
of the spine: while the light is so poor that then 
eyes are being seriously injured; while the air is 
so bad that thev are being prepared for the nu- 
merous diseases which attack and conquer their 
weakened bodies: while they are drinking from 


the same bucket and from the same gourd; while 
damp, and sometimes disease-breeding, coats and 
cleaks are dumped together in the schoolroom. 

I stoutly maintain that the evils which I have 
pointed out in crude fashion are not necessary in 
the advance of civilization, and that, in fact, 
civilization is not advancing if this is to be the 
cost of it, and that our civilization must break 
down unless these evils be prevented and cured. 
It is better and cheaper to prevent than it is to 
cure. Formation is better than reformation, and 
I earnestly beg and entreat each one of you to 
take this phase of life upon your hearts and to 
do something, aye, to do much, in whatever com- 
munities you settle. 

Is it worth while? Who can look into the fair 
faces and fresh, innocent eyes of the children; 
who can hear the music of their silvery laughter; 
who can behold their helplessness, and their de- 
pendence and faith in their parents and teach- 
ers; who can witness their eagerness and en- 
thusiasm in life; who, in fact, that has a heart 
and a conscience can be indifferent to these things 
or fail to put forth the utmost efforts for their 
welfare ? 

In reciting these unpleasant facts, it is but 
proper that T should say that I am not assuming 
an attitude of criticism; rather, I am pointing 
out preventable defects. The people and school 
authorities have not permitted these things know- 
ingly, and my observation is that they are as a 
rule quick and generous in responding whenever 
they have been convinced. In fact, nothing has 
so excited my pride as a Virginian as the noble 
and unselfish attitude of the great mass of our 
people toward the schools. Nothing can surpass 
it—and it shows that our peole are large-minded, 
unselfish, and more than willing to give their chil- 
dren the best of opportunities. 

T appeal to you who are about to enroll your- 
selves as members of the medical profession; and 
T appeal to everv phvsician to help correct these 
evil conditions, and to prevent their continuance. 








Notice is hereby given to the teachers of 
Virginia that examinations will be held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 29, 30 
and 31. These examinations are held for 
the benefit of those teachers who have not 
yet secured certificates. 





EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
CONCERNING CERTIFICATION ,OF, TEACH- 
ERS—FORM X—No. 63. 


3. CoLLEGIATE CERTIFICATES.—A collegiate certifi- 
cate will be issued to any applicant presenting a 
diploma of full graduation equivalent to a B. A. de- 
gree from any college or university of approved 
standing. 

4. PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE.—(a) A professional 
certificate will be issued to any graduate in the nor- 
mal course of the University of Virginia, the State 
Female Normal School, Farmville, William and 
Mary College, Harrisonburg Normal and Industrial 
School for Women, Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute, and the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute. This certificate shall continue in force 
for seven (7) years and be renewable for a similar 
period from time to time on evidence satisfactory 
to the board that the holder has not only been a 
successful teacher, but has maintained the standard 
of a professional tedcher in his work, and has satis- 
factorily completed the reading course prescribed 
by the State Board of Examiners each year after 
1909. 

(b) Teachers holding first grade certificates who 
complete the professional course of study prescribed 
by the State Board of Examiners will be issued pro- 
fessional certificates. 

(c) Teachers holding high school certificates will 
be permitted to pursue the professional course of 
study, and have their high school certificates ex- 
tended while taking the course, provided they pass 
on at Jeast two subjects each year. 

(d) Teachers holding first grade or high school 
certificates who attend the University Summer 
School, or anv other summer school of equal grade, 
for two sessions of six weeks each and make a grade 
of 75 per cent., on both class work and examinations 
on six courses, in at least four different subjects 
other than the subiects contained in the renquire- 
ments for a first grade certificate, will be issued 
professional certificates. 

* * ca ~ ~ * 

The first grade certificate will continue in force 
for a term of five vears. and may be renewed for a 
period not exceeding two years upon evidence that 
the teacher has successfully taught for at least three 
of the five years. and has completed each year such 
reading as the State Board of Examiners may have 
prescribed. 

(b) An applicant who makes the first grade aver- 
age on the required subjects but who has not had 
the requisite experience will be issued a second 


grade certificate which may be changed to a first 
grade certificate after nine months successful teach- 
ing. 

(c) First grade certificates issued bv division su- 
perintendents, finally exviring in 1999 and 1910, may 
be exchanved for new first grade certificates issued 
by the State Board of Examiners, provided the hold- 
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ers pass the examination on the added subjects for 
a new first grade certificate, which are elementary 
algebra through quadratics, general or English his- 
tory, and either physical geography or elementary 
agriculture. 

(d) Teachers who have completed the certificate 
course at the State normal schools for women will 
be issued first grade certificates, good for three years, 
and not renewable. 





Form X—No. 69. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RicHMonpD, VA., July 15, 1909. 


To Division Superintendents: 

By direction of the State Board of Education at 
its meeting on June 26th, I hereby call the division 
superintendents together for an important confer- 
ence, to be held on Tuesday, August 3rd, at the State 
Female Normal School in Farmville, beginning at 
9:30 A. M. All of the superintendents will be the 
guests of the Normal School and will be entertained 
by President Jarman and his associate officers and 
teachers at that Institution. Arrangements will be 
made to pay a large part, if not all, of the traveling 
expenses of the division superintendents. 

This is a business call for a business meeting and 
excuses fcr non-attendance or tardiness will be con- 
sidered in that light. Superintendents should make 
their arrangements toe reach Farmville on Monday 
evening or very early Tuesday morning so that a 
full attendance may be on hand at the hour of 
opening. 

The meeting will continue through Tuesday and 
Wednesday. It is possible that we shall need a part 
of Thursday also, but I realize that this will inter- 
fere with the primary election called for that date. 
Indeed, another date would have been chosen except 
for the fact that the Normal School could not con- 
veniently entertained at any other time. I make 
the suggestion, therefore, that each superintendent 
secure, if possible, a pair for his vote in the primary; 
then, if it is mct convenient for him to return home 
by the 5th of August, no harm will result. If, how- 
ever, it is impossible to secure this pair, arrange- 
ments will be made so that those who wish to reach 
their homes in time to vote on August 5th, will be 
able to do so. If the attendance is full at the open- 
ing, we can, by holding three meetings a day, prob- 
ably adjourn by Wednesday afternoon. 

All matters pertaining to the work of division 
superintendents; the making of reports; the relations 
of the work of superintendents with that of trustees, 
teachers, supervisors and treasurers; the needs of 
the country and city schools will be discussed in 
round table conferences. 

By order of the State Board of Education, 
J. D. Eaareston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





Form X—No. 70. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RICHMOND, VA., July 15, 1909. 


DvuTIES oF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


For the benefit of the new division superintendents 
and in response to several inquiries, I have decided 
to send out the following suggestions in the form 
of a circular Jetter: 
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1. Each new division superintendent should secure 
from his predecessor a copy of the School Laws of 
1907 with the amendments and new Jaws enacted by 
the General Assembly of 1908. The amendments are 
published in a forty-eight page pamphlet. The school 
laws and amendments are carefully indexed and the 
best bird’s-eye view of a division superintendent’s 
duties can be gotten from these indexes. 

2. Among the immediate duties of the division 
superintendent the following may be mentioned: 

(a) Distribution of the ennual report blanks, 
which the shipping clerk is now engaged in forward- 
ing. The county treasurer gets three copies each of 
Form C. T.—Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and each clerk of a dis- 
trict schcol board three copies of Form C. No. 6. 
The superintendent's annual report consists of eleven 
tables embracing Form S—No. 1 to Form S—No. 
17%, inclusive. Tables Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 were 
sent out last month and have been, or will be, filled 
out by the retiring superintendent. The division 
superintendent’s office-copies will be turned over to 
his successor. It will be the duty of the new super- 
intendent to fill out Tables Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 and 
Form S—No. 17% (Table No. 11). It will be un- 
necessary to pav any attention to the small discrep- 
ancies which will appear because Tables Nos. 5 to 
10 have been filled out to July 1st, whereas the 
school year closes on Avgust list. Such minor 
items as would be embraced in the July report may 
be reserved by the superintendent anl reported as 
part of the school vear ending July 31, 1910. None 
of them can affect the financial tables, and it is quite 
likely that we shall ask the next Legislature to 
make the school year close on June 30 instead of 
July 31. 

(b) Examination for teachers’ certificates will be 
held on Julv 29, 30 and 31 in each county and city. 
See Form X—No. 61, which gives the regulations in 
full. Proper notices should be given if this has not 
already been attended to. Examination questions 
will be forwarded to each division sunerintendent 
during the next ten days. Form X—63 gives the 
latest regulations in reference to certificates, and 
modifies to some extent the regulations published in 
the School Laws. Where there is a double division 
the superintendent will have to secure the services 
of assistants in conducting the examinations. 


(c) Each division superintendent will be obliged 
to get in close touch with all building operations in 
his division. No site can be chosen, nor plans ac- 
cepted, without his approval, and he must make a 
careful report to this Department on Form S—No. 7. 
See Section 56a of the »mendments of 1908, and 
Form X—No. 45, and the February Bulletin of the 
State Board of Health, in reference to heating and 
ventilating. The last named pampbJet is specially 
important. 

8. Div sion superinterdents will have much need 
for the Standard of Requirements for High Schools 
and the Course of Stu27 for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. If these pamphlets are not turned over by 
the retiring superintendent, and cannot be found 
among the supplies shipped from this Department, a 
requisition for them should be sent in on Form S— 
No. 5. 

4. Mailing cards (Form S—Nos. 5 and 6) for order- 
ing and acknowledging the receipt of supplies are 
provided by this Department. Penny postage will 
carry these cards and no order should ever be sent 
in a letter. 

5. Salaries of division superintendents will not be 
paid until the monthly report is received at this 
office. This rule applies also to any report which 
happens to be dve at the beginning of a month. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the 
duty of electing trustees in August and of sending 
a full report of the Gistrict boards, Form S—No. 3, 
with the September monthly report. With the Octo- 
ber monthly report, Fcrm S—wNo. 4, Teachers Con- 
tracted With, wiil be required. 

6. The Department furnishes blank forms of appli- 
cation to borrow money from the Literary Fund and 
to secure State aid in purchasing libraries. 


7. No pension application can be considered which 
fails to reach this Department by July 31. 


8. There should be a teaclers’ institute in each 
county jivst before the gencral opening of schools. 
It is really a better plan to distribute blank forms 
at that meeting than through the district clerks. 


Very truly, 
J. D. Eaoteston, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The eighty-fifth session of the University of Vir- 
ginia closed on Wednesday night, June 16, with the 
conferring of degrees upon 129 graduates. represent- 
ing twentv-four different States and countries. Two 
young ' ladies, having completed the required courses 
of study and training in the University hospital, were 
declared graduate nurses. Eighteen young men re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine; seventv-four 
were graduated in law; nine received degrees in the 
engineering department; twenty-five were made Bach- 
elors of Arts, one a Bachelor of Science; nine received 
the degrce of Master of Arts, and one the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Special features of the commencement week were 
addresses by Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York: Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry, of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Hugh H. Young, of Baltimore. Professor Perry’s ad- 


dress was delivered under the auspices of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, and a number of distinguished 
men from various parts of the Union were present 
to be initiated into the University of Virginia chapter. 

The graduates of 1909 gave a fitting testimonial of 
esteem to their Alma Mater in presenting to the In-° 
stitution, on the evening of their graduation, a hand- 
some bust of Washington. 

The University Summer School opened its regular 
session on the 18th of June, with a large enrollment. 
The present session bids fair to be the most success- 
ful, as well as the most largely attended, of any thus 
far held. The work is adjusted with special reference 
to the needs of high schoo! and college teachers, as 
well as of students doing an advanced grade of pro- 
fessional or academic work. The courses in publi¢ 
health, introduced this year for the first time, are a 
notable feature. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VA.. June 15, 1909. 

The cadets are just completing the annual examina- 
tions, which close the academic work for the session. 
During the examination period General E. W. Nichols, 
superintendent, has been to the closing exercises of 
the Virginia Female Normal at Farmville, where he 
delivered an address to the students. 

During the commencement exercises here we shall 
be honored by the visits of Major-General Leonard 
Wood, senior major-general of the United States ermv. 
Genera! Wood will deliver the Jackson-Hope medals 
at the final exercises. Below is the program of the 
exercises: 


HEADQUARTERS VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


June 1, 1909. 


Gereral Orders No. 42. 

I. The following order of final exercises is an- 
nounced for the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned: 


Saturday, June 19 


6:30 P. M.—Battalion inspection preceded by review. 
Sunday. June 20 
9:00 A M.—Guard Mounting. 

11:00 A. M.—Religious Exercises. conducted hv Rev. 
W. H. H. Joyce. pastor Methodist Epis- 
copal church, Blacksburg, Va. 

/ 
Monday, June 21 
9:00 A. M.—Guard Movnting. 
9:20 A. M.—Butt’s Manual. 

10:30 A. M.—Salute to the Board of Visitors. 

11:36 A. M—Bayonet Exercise. 

4:30 P. M.—Sigenaling with Heliogranh and Flags: 
“First Aid to the Wounded” Drill, and 
“Advance and Rear Guard” Dri'l. 

6:00 P. M—Regimental Review before the Board of 


Visitors, followed by Regimental Pa- 
rade. 
| 


Tuesday, June 22 


9:00 A. M—Guard Mounting. 

9:30 A. M.—Morning Parade, preceded by “Escort 
of the Color.” 

10:90 A. M—Rattalion Drill—‘Sham Battle.” 

4:90 P. M.—Rutt’s Manual. 

6:00 P. M.—Review before Alumni. followed bv Bat- 
talion Parade—“Graduation Parade.” 

‘4 
Wednesday, June 23 
9:00 A. M—Guard Mounting. 


11:00 4. M.—Grapvatine EXeEncisets: 

Prayer. 

Announcement of Distinctions. 

Valedictory Address, by Cadet T. M. 
Scott, of Texas. 

Delivery of Dinlomas and Degrees. 

Address, by Hon. W. A. Jones, ’65, 
Member of Congress, First Virginia 
Cougressional District. 

Delivery of Jackson-Hope Medals by 
Major-General Leonard Wood, U. S. 
Army. 

Publication of Promotions and Ap- 
pointments in Battalion of Cadets. 

“Auld Lang Syne.” 


IL. The order of the exercises in the foregoing para- 
graph will be subject to such changes as occasion 
may require, 

By command cf Brigadier-General Nichols, 

St. J. R. Marsitarr, 
Captain and Adjutant, V. M. I. 





ENTERTAINMENTS FOR FINAL WEEK 


Friday, June 18 


9:30 P. M.—Opening Hop. 
Saturday, June 19 

9:0¢ P M—Gymnasium Exhibition. 
Monday, June 21 

10:00 P M.—Final German. 
Tuesday, June 22. 

8:10 P M.—Reception—Superintendent’s Quarters. 

10:12 P M.—Alumni Smoker. 


Wednesday, June 23 


10:00 P. M.—Final Ball. 
Headguarters Virginia Military Institute, 
Approved, 
E. W. Nicrovrs, 
Superintendent. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, VA. 


The twentv-fifth session of the State Normal School 
closed Wednesday. after commencement exercises un- 
surpassed in the history of the institution. The an- 
niversary exercises on Tuesdav morning. celebrating 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the institution, were of 
svpreme interest. Introduced by President Jarman, 
who presided. Hon. Robert Turnbull made a brief 
statement of the history and work of the school. Gov- 
ernor Clande A. Swanson delivered a stirring address 
o: Virginia's educational progress: Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne, of the University of Virginia: Superintendent 
Nichols. of the Virginia Militarv Institute: Dr. Carroll 
Newman, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
Professor Heatwole, of the Harrisonburg Normal 
School, brought cordial greetings from their instl- 
tutions to their sister school; State Superintendent 
Eggleston spoke briefiv of the educational situation 
in Vireinia, and Dr. Robert Frazier, former presi- 
dent of the school, ciscussed ab'y some forces that 
count in education. The presence of over 100 alum- 
nae added much to the enthusiastic spirit of the 
occasion. 

At the business mecting of the alumnae Tuesday 
afternoon the following officers were elected for the 
coming two vears: Miss Mary Schofield. of Alexan- 
dria,. president: Miss Grace Walton, of Farmville, 
vice-president: Mrs. J. C. Mattoon, of Farmville, sec 
retary and treasurer. 

Miss Celeste E. Bush, of Niantic, Conn., vice-prin- 
cipal of the Normal School during the first three 
years of its history, delivered a beautiful and 


thoughtful address to the Alumnae Association Tues 
day evening. At the conclusion of the clumnae ex- 
ercises there was a charming reception given by 
alma mater to her returning daughters, 


honored 
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guests and friends. President Joseph L. Jarman, 
Mrs. Jarman, President Edwin A. Alderman and 
Mrs. Edward Boshen were in the receiving line. The 
evening's pleasure closed with an elaborate ban- 
uet. 

Commencement exercises were held Wednesday 
morning. Miss Carrie Caruthers delivered the salu- 
tatory, after which Dr. James Nelson, for twenty- 
five years a member of the board of trustees, made 
a reminiscent address, dealing principally with the 
persons who labored to establish the school. 

President Edwin A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, addressed the graduating class. His 
theme, “Educational Conditions in the South,” re- 
ceived the richest treatment, abounding in startling 
facts, deep philosophy, convincing argument, deli- 
cate humor and tender sympathy. The rare charm 
and grace of his thought and expression delighted 
his audience. 

The anniversary commencement was honored by 
the attendance of every member of the board of trus- 
tees, as follows: Hon. Robert Turnbull, president, 
Lawrenceville; Judge A. D. Watkins, Farmville, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Professor George W. Walker, 
Blacksburg: H. C. T. Ewing, Richmond; Rev. T. S. 
Wilson, Mews Ferry; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, Universi- 
ty of Virginia; Dr. James Nelson. Richmond; J. S. 
Ware. Perryville; C. Harding Walker, Heathsville; 
J. J. Owen. Green Bay: S. R. Donchoe, Fairfax; J. 
B. Botts, Roanoke: G. T. Porterfield, Maybrook; J. 
B. Watkins, Midlothian. 

Besides the routine business, the board made two 
appointments to the faculty—Professor F. A. Hodge, 
M. A., of the University of Virginia, and assistant 
there in philosophy, to succeed Dr. Messenger as 
associate in the department of education, and Miss 
Nannie Lewis, of Nashville, Tenn., a B. S. graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, to substitute in physics and 
chemistry for Miss Loulie G. Winston, who is grant- 
ed leave of absence for a year to pursue her studies 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

President Jarman presented diplomas to fifty-six 
young women at the State Normal School Wednesday. 
This is the largest graduating class in the history of 
the institution, and it has a remarkable record, as not 
a single member of the large class failed to receive 
the dip'oma she was working for. The graduates 
are as follows: 

Professional Graduates—Margaret Clay, Henrie 
Maude Hannabrass, Margaret Chester Hardbarger, 
Willie Aver Hurd, Josephine Hull Kelly, Casandra 
Laird. Hallie Mav McCormick, Lillian Minor, Flor- 
ence Baker Rawlings, Betty Campbell Wright. 

Kindergarten Graduates—Mai Alma Cooper, Ruth 
Josephine Kizer, Alberta Maude Southall. 

Full Graduates—Gladys Lurene Bell, Grace Ed- 
munds Bendall, Virginia Bennett, Mary Clarice 
Beresch. Annie Virginius Bidgood. Lillian Beverly 
Bland, Caroline Helen Bliss, Nellie Tyler Boatwright, 
Ethel Louise Brown, Alice Elizabeth Carter. Carrie 
Ninde Caruthers, Hallie Bryarly Chrissman, Florence 
Merritt C'avton, Hattie Rebecca Cox. Alice Evelvn 
Davis, Margaret Morton Davis, Susie Pate Davis, Lil- 
lie Virginia Delp, Mary Purnell Dupuy, Susan Jane 
Stone, Lula Sutherlin, Emma Stockton Farish, Sal- 
lie yazewell Fitzgerald, Isabelle Cabell Flournoy, 
Mattie Belle Fretwell, Evelyn Read Hamner, Martha 
Albine Hoy, Mamie Lucy Jones, Ethel lLaVernia 
Mills, Winnie Ethel Parsons, Mary Robertson Per- 
kins, Marv Clopton Pierce, Mary Josephine Reed, 
Mildried Rives Richardson. Sue Ruffin, Ethel Lee 
Sandidge, Mary Susanna Shelton. Mary Mosby Ste- 


phens, Willie Frances Stoner, Lucy Allen Warburton, 
Kate Friend Watkins, Mabel Harris Woodson. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


In point of age, Hampden-Sidney ranks eighth 
among al! the institutions of the Western Hemis- 
phere, and second among those of our Southland. 
The first, indeed, in continuous and unbroken service, 
for while William and Mary was practically closed 
for a long period following the Civil War, Hampden- 
Sidney has never closed its doors, except in vacation, 
during these 133 years of fruitful life. Venerable 
and venerated, she has received the admiring devo- 
tion of an vever-widening circle of alumni and friends. 

Never a large institution (the largest student body 
ever enrclled numbered only 155 men) yet she has 
achieved results far beyond her numerical strength. 
It is written, “by their fruits ve shall know them.” 
Measured by this standard, Hampden-Sidney must 
take her place with the foremost institutions of the 
land. 

Her sons have filled with distinction every post 
of honor from that of President of the United States 
to that of county judge, and in every department of 
business and professional life, they. have filled con- 
spicuous place,—doing justly, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with their God. 

Her sons have sat in the Nation’s cabinets; have 
gone as ambassadors of their country to the courts 
of Enrope; in the Nation’s legislative halls they have 
been able the “applause of Jistening Senate’s to com- 
mand.” and with brain and tongue have helped to 
mould the policies of Government, both Federal and 
Confederate; one of her sons has served as President 
of the Republic, and eight have been governors of 
States from Maryland to Missouri. Not to mention 
those who have served in similar capacity in other 
States, sixty-six Hampden-Sidney men have sat upon 
the bench in Virginia; one hundred and seventeen 
have been members of the Legislature, or of Constitu- 
tionai Conventions; and among the prominent offi- 
cials of the Commonwealth to-day, six are alumni of 
the College: the Lieufenant-Governcr. the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. the State Librarian. the State Chemist, 
and the newly appointed editor of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Apart from the many who have, through the gen- 
erations. served with distinction in the army of the 
United States (and “their name is legion”) the col- 
lege sert 720 men into the armies of the South,— 
nearly nalf of whom were conimissioned officers, 
ranking frem chaplain up to maior-general, and be- 
neath the scd of the old Commonwealth they loved 
so well lie buried eightv-three of her gallant sons 
who “died on the field of honor.” 

Dwring its all-too-brief existence, nine Hampden- 
Sidney men sat in the Confederate Congress, includ- 
ing the Speaker of the House, the brilliant and elo- 
quent Thomas S. Bocock. Thus from the halls of 
legislation to the furtherest reach of its “far flung 
battle line,” the sons of the college stood in the fore- 
front of this gigantic struggle for consiitutional 
liberty, risking all for the cause thev loved and lost. 

But in another and higher field of conflict. Hamp- 
den-Sidnev has played an even more consnicuous part. 
In the various departments of Christian activity 
her sons have ever stood abreast with the foremost. 
In the history of the Church at home and abroad, 
there would be many a void and vacant page if the 
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work achieved by Hampden-Sidney men were blotted 
out. She has sent into the ministry of the Gospel 
470 men, a number equal to just one-half of her total 
graduates. While the large majority of these were 
Presbyterians, yet the ministry of five denominations 
has been enriched by Hampden-Sidney men, and she 
has trained three bishops of the Episcopal Church. 
Besides more than a hundred men who pursued their 
theological studies elsewhere. 26 1-2 per cent. of all 
the matriculates at Union Seminary during 96 years 
were Hampden-Sidney students. 

Law and medicine, also, which, together with the 
ministry, are popularly classed as the learned pro- 
fessions, have drawn more than 800 men from among 
her student body. 

Hampden-Sidney’s contribution to the educational 
forces cf the country has been astonishingly large. 
She has trained twentv-seven presidents of colleges 
and universities, has given almost an even hundred 
men who have ably filled professional chairs in like 
institutions, and has sent 420 men into all departmets 
of educational work. More significant still is the fact 
that from her faculty or from her student body, men 
have gone forth to found other great institutions, 
North and South, such as Unicen College, N. Y., 
Princeton Seminary, Washington College of Tennes- 
see, and a number of others, founded or resuscitated 
by the cnergy ard talent of men who had studied or 
taught in the stimulating atmosphere of Hampden- 
Sidney. 

Surely such a record must kindle the admiration of 
intelligent men everywhere, and must assure to 
Hampden-Sidney a conspicuous and lasting place 
umong the forces that have helped to make America 
what she is to-dav. Poor herself, she has, through 
all the years, been making manv rich. The frosts of 
many winters have gathered about her head, but the 
fountain of perpetual youth is in her heart, and as 
she crcsses tive threshold of the 154th year of her 
glcrious life, with “eye undimmed and natural force 
unabated,” she turns her face with confidence toward 
the morning of an even brighter and better day. 

The 133rd annual commencement of Hampden-Sid- 
ney College was interesting and important. 

On Sunday, June 6th, the Baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Russell Cecil, D. D., of 
Richmond, Va., and the sermon before the Y. M. C. A. 
was by Dr. A. T. Graham, of Lexington, Va. 

The final celebrations of the Union and Philan- 
thropic Literary Societies were held on the evenings 
of June 7th and June 8th, respectively. 

The address before the Literary Societies was de- 
livered on Tuesday, June &th, by the Hon. Richard 
Eveiyn Byrd, Speaker of the House of Delegates of 
Virginia. His subject was “Public Opinion.” and it 
was treated with Mr. Byrd’s usual felicitv a#d power. 
In vigor of thought, forcefulness of expression, and 
beauty of diction, Mr. Byrd has few equals and no 
superiors. 

The McAllister Athletic Trophyv—a gift of the Hon. 
J. T. MecAllister—was won this vear by the Freshman 
Class, and was presented through the Hon. A. B. 
Dickinson, of Richmond. 

The George W. Bagby prize of $50—a foundation 
established by the Hon. George Gordon Battle. of 
New Yerk, and his wife, as a memorial of the gifted 
Southern journalist and author—was awarded to Mr. 
Lewis H. Lancaster, of Mississippi, the speech of pre- 
sentation being made by Col. R. B. Berkeley, of Farm- 
ville. 

The Halsey Trophy for dehbate—a beautiful loving 
cup, offered yearly by the Hon. Don P. Halsey, of 
Lynchburg—was won this year by the Philanthropic 


Literarv Society, the award being made through the 
Rev. Dr. Eastman, of Berkeley, California. 

The interest on Wednesday morning centered about 
two events—the inauguration of the Rev. Henry 
Tucker Graham as president of the college, and the 
conferring of the academic degrees. 

After the oath of office had been administered to 
Mr. Graham, Dr. F. T. McFaden, of Richmond, on be- 
half of the Board of Trustees. delivered the charge 
to the new incumhent. President Graham accepted 
the trust in a brief speech, and then introduced the 
representative of the alumni, Prof. Willis H: Bocock, 
of the University of Georgia, who argued against 
permitting a too wide election in the courses of our 
“gmall colleges.” 

After this. the prizes were awarded, the trustees’ 
medals were delivered, and the degrees were con- 
ferred. Twelve young men received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, three the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. and one the degree of Master of Arts. 

The Board of Trustees has made arrangements for 
extensive improvements during the summer. Cush- 
ing Ha'l is to be renovated from top to bottom, a 
new and approved heating and lighting plant is to be 
installed. the exterior will be slightly changed, and 
other much needed comforts and conveniences will 
be added. The who'e outlook is honeful, and Mr. 
Greham’s friends prophesy a sane and successful ad- 
ministraticn. So may it be. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Four students and one professor of Emory and 
Henry College attended the Southern Students’ Con- 
ference at Wavnesville. N. C. For several years the 
Y. M. C. A. of the College has annually sent a large 
and enthusiastic delegation to these conferences. 

The College authorities have provided instruction 
in several lines of work during vacation for the 
benefit of the College students, who are irregular in 
their classification. Several young men are taking 
advantage of this instruction during the present va- 
cation. 

The Sphynx. prepared by the Senior Class, is the 
finest piece of work ever issued by the students dur- 
ing the history of the College. It shows the excel- 
lent character of the work done by the students of 
this institution. 

Prof. J. L. McGhee, of the Department of Chemis- 
try, has becn granted a leave of absence of one year 
and will prosecute his studies in Johns Hopkins 
University. In his absence, Prof. Gentry Cash will 
have charge of the Denvartment of Chemistrv. 

Dr. A. W. Milden. professor of Latin and Greek, 
recently delivered an address at Morristcwn, Tenn., 
before the Epworth League of the Holston Confer- 
ence. 

Prof. J. R. Hunter recently spent ten days in 
Nashville, Tenn., attending the course of Bible Lec- 
tures given under the auspices of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

The commencement exercises of the college were 
more 'argelv attended than usual. It was estimated 
that five thousand people were present on Com- 
mencement Day. ‘The exercises and addresses were 
all of a high order. 

The Summer Normal opened June 29th. The indl- 
cations are that it will be very largely attended. 
Prof. J. L. Hardin is the local manager of the Nor- 
mal Ir. Waterhovnse and Dr. McConnell have re- 
centlv C@elivered addresses before various bodies in 
Virginia and Tennessee in the interest of education 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE 


On Tuesday evening the annual address before the 
literary societies wes delivered by President Ira 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins University. His theme was 
the advance in the methods of scientific teaching 
during the last thirty years. He told of the old 
aversion to laboratories and recounted humorous!y 
his first experiment in determining the action of 
nitric acid on copper, and incidentally on fingers and 
clothes as well. He dwelt upon the career of the 
immortal Liebig whose laboratory at Giessen had an 
influence second to none in the history of chemistry. 
Now the lahcratory method has been adopted in 
physics, biology, geology, pathology and psycho-phy- 
sics 

The dav is past for believing that the cultivation 
of the scientific method is fraught with danger to 
religion. The speaker believed that the more we 
learn of the universe the greater will be our rever- 
ence for the Creator. 

This learned and scholarly address was generally 
pronouuced cone of the most noteworthy ever deliv- 
ered in Salem. The fame of the speaker attracted 
an immense audience, which overflowed the Taber- 
nacle. 

The exercises of commencement day took place on 
Wednesday, June 16th, at 10 o’clock, in the Taber- 
nacle, which was crowded with an appreciative audi- 
ence. The platform was occupied by the faculty, 
trustees, graduating class, and distinguished guests. 
The speakers chosen from the graduating class were 
introduced by President J. A. Morehead, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Guy H. Brenaman, Waynesboro, Va., Subject, “The 
Conservation of Gur Natural Resources.” 

P. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., Subject, “Is Individu- 
alism Declining?” 

N. E. Cooper, Winchester, Va., Subject, “Present- 
Davy Hero-Worship.” 

W. B Helbig, Lynchburg, Va., Subject, “The New 
Paganizm.” 

Cc. W. Hepner, Maurertown, Va., Subject, “The Im- 
pulse as a Sociological Factor.” 

H. M. Feid, Oriskany, Va., Subject, “The Ascend- 
ancy of German Diplomacy.” 

J. S. Sherctz, Roanoke, Va., Subject, “Practical 
Education.” 

These addresses attracted unusual attention by 
their timeliness of theme and well reasoned matter 
as well as by their effectiveness of delivery. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
fourtecn graduates and the degree of Master of Arts 
on seven graduates: five voung ladies were given 
certificates showing that they had completed the B. 
A. Course. and four young ladies were given certifi- 
cates showing that they had completed the M. A. 
eourse. 

Action was taken providing for the gradual ad- 
vance of the entrance requirements to at least four- 
teen units. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Of course, the chief event of the month was com- 
mencement. The occasion was made very interest- 
ing by exceptionally fine addresses. Rev. W. S. 
Neighbors, D. D., of Baltimore, delivered an impres- 
sive sermon, and Dr. Merrill E. Gates made a fine 
address to the graduating class on College Day. 

Twenty-nine A. B. and four A. M. degrees were 


conferred, and the class exercises, including the ficral 
parade, planting of the ivy, and the presentation of 
“The Winter’s Tale” were very attractive. 

The trustees having authorized both the new dor- 
mitory and the gymnasium, the work is going rapidly. 
forward. The dormitory is well under way and is 
expected to be under roof by the midd'e of Julv. The 
gymuasium will he finished in ample time for use 
the coming session. The enrollment of students is 
neariy one hundred in advance of last year at the 
same date. 

The offer of $75.000 toward $250.000 for increase 
of endcwment opens out a fine prospect for the future 
development of the _ institution. A considerable 
amount has already been secured to meet the condi- 
tion. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


The University College of Medicine closed a most 
successful vear in May. Its progress has been steady. 
Its graduates have passed before the State examin- 
ing medical boards throughout the country with 
great success. In 1908 only 2.3 per cent. of its grad- 
uates failed, which is a record unsurpassed by the 
best medical colleges of the country. 

The University College of Medicine enforces the 
standard requirements for admission, offers the stand- 
ard course of studv, uses the standard equinment 
and maintains the standard basis of graduation, and 
yet she works in her students results that are quite 
bevond the average. 

These facts of uniformity in renuircments and fa- 
cilities. and of superioritv in results must be ac- 
counted for. Three reasons promptly appear to 
those who know the schcol: 

1. Her experienced and accomplished faculty. 

2. Her highly developed quiz system. 

3. Her limited classes. 





CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Co-operative School for Girls and Young 
Wemen, at Bedford City, Va., will enter its twelfth 
session at its usual exceedingly low rates. and with 
a return of about seventy per cent. of its old pupils, 
which record it has proudly held for several vears, 

This school, relying on its merits. and conducted 
on business principles, without donations’ either 
public or private, and without the sheltering wing 
and influence of any particular religious denomina- 
tion, hag steadily forged to the front. 

It furnishes board. books, robes, caps. and laundry 
at ccst, which brings its rates within the reach of 
many whose pecuniary circumstances wil] not admit 
of their attendance on the more exnensive schools. 

The co-operative principle on which the school is 
run and its success have attracted the attention of 
educators both State and National. 

While its rates are low, its standard of Instruc- 
tion is high; its discipline is firm and vet kind. so 
that Its most enthusiastic advocates are found among 
its pupils, especially those who have patronized 
other and more expensive schools. 

The limited number, one hundred boarders. admits 
of much personal and individual training, and punils 
advance much more rapidly than when dependent 
upon class work alone. Thorough moral and mental 
trvining under the best Christian influences makes 
this school worthy of the consideration of those 
having girls to educate. 


Le ee — + 


LJ 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The recent commencement at Richmond College 
was notable on many accounts. The chief address 
was delivered by the first graduate of the college, 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Tremont Temple, Boston, who 
won the A. B. degree in 1849. The address was full 
of the enthusiasm and intellectual vigor that might 
have been expected of a man of half kis years. 

The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Dr. Hen- 
son and Principal Hollis B. Frissell. Richmond Col- 
lege has recently adopted academic costume, and the 
procession to the public hall attracted great crowds 
of spectators. The ceremony of investiture as con- 
ducted by President Boatwright, assisted by Profes- 
sors Metcalf, Stewart and Van Landingham, called 
forth many expressions of approval from trustees 
and alumni. 

The resignation of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler as Profes- 
sor of History and Political Science was received 
with deep regret by faculty and students. Dr. Chand- 
ler is very popular at the college. As Superintendent 
of the Richmond schools, how2ver, he will be more 
than ever a leader of education in the capital city. 
Richmond College professors are all deeply interested 
in the public schools. Professors Metcalf, Prince, 
Stewart, and Ligon are teaching in summer normals 
in the State. 

Among the recommendations of President Boat- 
wright in his recent report to the trustees was the 
proposition that Richmond College shall establish a 
Department of Education. The plan was received 
with favor, and the president was authorized to 
arrange for the new school. The particular object 
in view is the training of teachers for secondary 
ecbools. 

Professor’ Bingham is doing special work at Chi- 
cago University this summer, and Professor Loving 
is pursuing a special line of investigations at Cornell. 
Professors Dickey and Wan Landingham are in 
Europe. the former at the University of Heidelberg 
and the latter at Oxford. 





The Co-operative Education Association 
of Virginia 


Reported by Mrs. L. R Dashiell, Richmond, Va. 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF EDIN- 
BURG, VIRGINIA 

In accordance with our custom it is with pleasure 
we submit the following report of our work for the 
year ending May 22, 1909. 

As the public has liberally and kindly responded 
to our every appeal for help we feel that it should 
know how the money raised has been expended in 
our work. 


Balance in treasury May 22, 1908.......... $ 12 73 
Money deposited since May 22, 1908........ 595 43 

$ 608 16 
Money disbursed to May 20, 1909.......... $ 605 17 
Balence in treasury May 20, 1909.......... 2 99 


Of $605.17 expended during the year, all has been 
raised except a note of $250.00, which, with the con- 
tinued support and co-operation of the patrons and 


friends of the school, we hope to cancel during the 
coming year. 

The Association during the year has put new 
floors in two rooms and one hall; modern desks in 
three rooms; steel columns in the two lower rooms, 
to replace the large wooden ones; one set of maps 
and a large globe have been purchased; the library 
has been increased; other substantial improvements 
on the building and grounds have been made during 
the year. 

The School Board furnished slate blackboards for 
four rooms, but Association paid for putting them in. 

About one hundred plants, shrubs, and trees were 
planted cn Arbor Day. 

Since its organization in October, 1905, the Associa- 
tion has put Into the school for various improve 
ments the magnificent sum of $954.67. 

We feel the Association is doing a great work, and 
has been splendidly supported by the friends and 
patrors of the school. There is yet much to be 
done, and let us all be up and doing to improve our 
school and school grounds, so that the children of 
this community may have every advantage due them 
in securing an education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. LAURA WHISSEN, President. 
Mrs. Mo.tiie B. LANtTz, Treasurer. 





The Courtland High School had on display May 
the 18th and 19th, the famous Horace K. Turner 
Art Exhibit—a collection of two hundred reproduc- 
tions of the finest paintings of ancient and modern 
times. On the evening of each day of the exhibit 
an entertainment was given by the pupils, supple 
mented with musical selections by local talent. An 
admission fee was charged, and the funds thus de- 
rived will be expended in securing a number of 
excellent pictures. The receipts were large. On this 
occasion, also, Courtland was honored with the pres 
ence of Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, of the Virginia Civic 
Improvement League, who made an excellent address 
and was instrumental in perfecting a local league 
which gives promise of becoming a most valuable 
asset to the school. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Rev. J. K. Walker. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. W. J. Sebrell, Jr. 


» Second Vice-President, Mrs. W. J. Story. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. P. Westbrook. 





Drakes Branch, Va., 

We organized our society the first week in 
January. The following officers were elected: 

Marian Chalkey, President. 

Elizabeth Pettus, Vice-President. 

Louise Morgan, Secretary. 

Merrit Pettus; Treasurer. 

We have twenty-one members. 

The amount made through monthly dues and 
work by the society is $13.00; $8.64 of which 
was spent for shades. 

We are going to buy a cooler for our room 
and give the rest to the library. 

The monthly dues amounted to $2.15. 

We made $1.50 making bed-quilt 
From a rummage sale $7.60 was made. 

An egg hunt was gotten up with the grown 
people’s help, which amounted to 85 cents. 

We decided to call our league, “‘The Drakes 
Branch High School Junior League. 

We hope all of the schools will organize a lea- 
gue and do still better than we did. 

LOUISE MORGAN. 


squares. 
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REPORT OF OCEANA EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 


Our League was organized on April 7, 1908, with 
membership of forty, which has since increased to 
5v. 

It held two entertainments with total net 


NI Ene dhs aes Oe oo bead Oe a we $113.78 
Received from dues and other sources....... 7.75 
RINE oictgsaitciarie ad aie ea eeieeee ayn $121.53 


Erpenditures 


WUNTIONErY, DOOKB; GEC... 6 cc ccc cccccncccecss $ 2.15 

eg Bee a nr 24.00 

SP WRORGE DAN QUEM Ua 6 di5 0. 600 6 diecsieseiodiego web cc 10.00 
Balance on hand for building fund....... 


Number of meetings held, 9. 
Other organizations effected: 
2 lawn tennis teams. 
1 hasket-ball team. 
1 baseball club. 
1 General Atheletic Board of Control. 


Other work done: ; 
Snbscription raised for building new school- 


MRS AS Laie SCR enr an he Soe Vaan SSeS eniike ea Aad $1,500 
Amount guaranteed by League for completing 
and furnishing new building........... $ 500 


Have caused the erection of a new school build- 
ing with furniture and equipment at cost $4,500.00. 

Have added three extra teachers to the various de 
partments. 

Have begun the collection of a public school refer- 
ence library. 

Have started a movement for decorating the school 
rooms with pictures. ete. 

Have secured a dcnation of ground for athletic 
sports valued at $1,500.00. 

Have begun the planting of shade trees to beauti- 
fy the grounds. 

And by the hearty co-operation of the patrons in 
making the school popular, two more schools have 
been added or consolidated and the enrollment has 
increased from 120 to 207, and the average attend- 
ance has been increased from 118 to 186, which is an 
increased average daily attendance fifty-seven per 
cent. 








Teachers: 


If you want a GOOD SCHOOL, entertainment books, 
report cards, good books on teaching, blackboards, etc. 
write for our entertainment or supply catalogs, FREE. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CoO., 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 














A Dann’s Noiseless ) postpaia 


—. 
Blackboard Eraser ( 10Gts 
and a Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 

The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptiona) 

eritthatthey are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 

Special offer is made to 
»equaint schoo! people with 
the great merit of the goods. 









Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


88-285 Market St.. CHICAGO, 
} 









A CARD 
To Division Superintendents and District School Boards: 

I beg to advise you that 1 have severed my connection with 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION &@s its Business Man- 
ager, and have accepted the State agency for the famous 
Kiger School Wagon. Over 500 of these Wagons are now in 
satisfactory use. Write me for full information before tuy- 
Ang, asIcan make you a very attractive proposition on this 
Wagon. 


JAMES C. MARTIN, 


705 American National Bank Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


FAMOUS POEMS | By WAITMAN BARSE, Litt. D. 


Introduction by Dr. Richard G. Boone 
EXPLAINED! 
RM oo 


Price ONE DOLLAR PosrtTpaip 

About 65 famous short poems, mostly selected from 

standard sets of School Readers, fully discussed and ex- 
plained. For Teachers as well as for Pupils. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers, New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


*. 
The present demand is unprecedented Special proposition 
for competent Virginia Teachers. We have placed hundreds 
during the past few years. Write at once for full particulars. 


The Southern Eductiona) Bureau, ®Atts8.§. ¢ 




















Virginia Teachers 


We need more VIRGINIA Teachers now, and we will have 
hundreds of urgent calls between now and October. Teachers 
desiring positions in Virginia or other Southern States will 
find it to their interest to write at once for special informa- 
tion. Write to-day. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbia, S. C. 














“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Enter now and Save $10. 
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GLEN LEA SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


On October 15, 1908, Glen Lea School Improvement 
League was organized by Mrs. Dashiell, of Richmond, 
in the beautiful new school building on the Mechan- 
icsville Turnpike, in the county of Henrico. On the 
eve of our organization we numbered twenty-three in 
all. Since that time we have held three enthusiastic 
meetings and our roll now shows a membership of 
forty. 

Our League, though small as yet, is in the in- 
fancy of its possibilities, and we are striding along 
to sreat achievements. 

Our school building is up-to-date in every particu- 
jar and it shall be the aim of every member of this 
League to make its environments the same. 


Respectfully, 
A. Ray CuristTIAn, Secretary. 





REPORT OF W. T. GLADDEN OF WILLIS WHARF 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


As secretary of the Willis Wharf School Improve- 
ment League, I would like to tell you about what 
we have been doing, and what we expect to do in 
the future. Sometime ago Rev. J. A. Snow, of the 
Exmore Baptist church, gave a lecture for the bene- 
fit of our league. We thereby collected money and 
bought a school library. 

Since then we have given an entertainment at Ex- 
more Hall, which was voted a success in every way. 
The gross receipts were $48. The total expenses 
were $20.80, making the net profits $27.28. With 
$25 of this amount a bell was bought which has 
since been received and found entirely satisfactory. 


There is now $2.45 in the treasury. This the Lea 
gue intends to use to have the bell hung properly. 
In the near future the League expects to give 
another entertainment for the purpose of improving 
the school grounds. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) W. T. GLADDEN, 


Exmore, Va. 





Book Reviews 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT—ITS PRINCIPLES AND TECH- 
nIquE. By William Chandler Bagley. The Mac 
millan Company. New York. 


Classroom Management—Its Principles and 
Technique—Is an exceptionally sane and _prac- 
tical book, and we commend it cordially to 
superintendents, principals, teachers and mem- 
bers of school boards. 

In this age of rapid progress, the amateur 
in education, as well as in business, needs to 
study the system and organization that the 
professional has worked out. ‘Time is too 
valuable to be spent jn experimentation. 

Nearly every phase and condition of modern 
school life are treated from the standpoint of 
actual experience in this excellent volume: 
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Many histories are scientifically correct, well-arranged, and scholarly 


power to absorb the pupil's interest. 


in style, but lack the one essential characteristic of a good history—the 


Cheyney’s Short History of England 
Myers’s Medizval and Modern History 





AND 


Montgomery’s English History 


are three histories that have proved their power to interest the pupils. 





FOS ODS OOS SHO O8GHSE F50006 0849492 SHOES 
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GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


7o Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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ScHoot HyGienr. By Edward Shaw. The Macmillan 


Company. New York. 


Those who regard the school as an institu- 
tion established and maintained for the good 
of the State and of society, and not simply a 
place where the three R’s are taught, will 
find Shaw’s School 


spensable guide to the attainment of this end. 


Ilygiene an almost indi- 


The grounds, the building, the equipment 


and the sanitary conditions of a modern 


school should be considered of equal import- 
ance to qualifications of the teacher and the 
course of study. For mere intellectual attain- 
ment is of little value, if not a positive detri- 
ment, when gained at the expense of health 
and of proper physical and moral habits. In 
order that a system of education be of the 
greatest good to the State, not only must the 
child be trained to right thoughts and right 


MoverRN ENGLisH. Book I. Elementary Lessons in 


English. Price, 35c.; Virginia price, 30c. Book II. 
A Practical English Grammar. Price, 60c.; Vir- 
ginia price, 48c. By Dr. Henry P. Emerson, Super- 
intendent of Education, and Ida C. Bender, Super- 
visor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. The Mac- 
millan Company, Publishers, New York. 

‘Lhese books were adopted by the State Board 
of Education for exclusive use in the cities of 
the State. ‘They also are widely used in the pri- 
vate schools. After one session’s trial, the com- 
mendation of them is universal. They present a 
complete anc modern treatise of English gram- 
mar, particularly adapted to the needs of the pri- 
The definitions are 
‘The exercises are numerous 


mary and grammar grades. 
clear and accurate. 
and present practical and at the same time in- 
teresting illustrations. The importance of gram- 
matical analysis is clearly set forth in these books 
and the treatment of this subject in the second 
book is full, logical and very attractive. The 
treatment of the paragraph, the making of out- 











conduct, but there must be a reaction of the lines and the suggestions upon oral and written 
school upon the home. composition are particularly strong features. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE (OF VIRGINIA 
KLEEN-O CRAYON | | MivIaL WLLEOn OE Vil 








Chalk dust is disagreeable and dangerous. 
Get rid of it by using 


KLEEN-O CRAYON 





The best Blackboard Crayon on the market. 











The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


914 I. Main Street, Ricimonp, Va. 














Medicine 
Dentistry and 
Pharmacy 


Seventy-Second Annual Sessicn begins Sept. 15, 1909. 


Graded First-Class by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation on the record of its graduates. Write 
for terms and catalogue to 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 


Richmond, “ Virginia 
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Hampden - Sidney 
College 


Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

















1776 1909 


Older than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Distinguished body of alumni. 

High standards and thorough work. 

Campus of 35 acres. Extensive athletic 
field. 

Delightful climate. 
passed 

Steam Heat and Acetylene Gas now being 
installed. 


Health record unsur- 


A select student body. 
134th session begins September 15, 1909. 
For catalogue or other’ information address 


Rev. Henry Tucker Graham, 


President. 
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Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest. Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 


























Inculcate the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hah! Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference W. H.. Keister, Principal High 
Sch.ol, Harrison urg, Va 


One master clock, a time-keeper of astronomi- 


cal accuracy, operates both secondary clocks and 


belis. insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. All apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 


Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginia 


Virginia School Supply Company 


Office and Factery: No. 18 S. Ninth Street 
’ ©. Box 179 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The State Examining Board Statistics 


For Graduates of 1908, Published by American Medical Association, Show 
Virginia leads adjoining States — North, South and West, . Record, 94.5% 
Richmond leads the State of Virginia, ‘ . . Record, 96.4% 
University College of Medicine leads ‘Sidsooed, Record, 97.7% 


Also leads all medical schools in Virginia, on the combined record i 
of medical graduates for the entire period of her existence, Record, 91.8% 


SIMILAR RESULTS IN DEPARTMENTS OF DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY. 
Students Limited to Fifty in each class. Send for Catalogue and Bulletin 30- 


University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va 




















School Wagons |co__EGE ANNUALS 


Manufactured by 


DELPHI WAGON WORKS Myde I SI-Scuniers 


and sold direct to the 
SCHOOL OFFICERS —— PRINTER 
Buy Wagons from the Manufac 
y gz - Manufacturer and RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
eave Money 


Lowest freight rates, because they are shipped crated SC H OOL CATA LOGS 


in knocked-down form. Full description and price 
sent on application. 
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The Blackstone School for Girls 


Has since 1904 given ‘‘ Thorough instruction under positively Christian in:luences at the lowest possible cost.°’ 
RESULT: It is to-day, with its faculty of 32, its boarding patronage of 300, and its plant worth $140,000, 
THE LEADING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN VIRGINIA. 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including table board, room, lights, steam heat, laundry, medical atten- 
tion, physical culture. anc tuition in all subjects except music and elocution. Early application should 
be made for catalogue aud application blank to JAMES CANNON, JR., M. A., Principal, Blackstone, Va. 
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The Go-Operative School, Bedford Gity, Va., 
Stands on the Merits of its Graduates. 


aa atte 


Modern Equipment. $50,000 PLANT Twelve Years Success. 
100 GIRLS_ Board and Tuition, $135. 10 TEACHERS 





If Local Schools do not give Satisfaction, try a Liberal Boarding Schoo! 
with Limited Patronage 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


R tes: Pay Cadets  ... . . . . . . . . $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
a es: | State Cadets |... ... =... . $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


FFEKTEREXASEESSSSBS F TELLSZSSSSSSSS GUUD 


FESE SESSA > FHF? 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va. Superintendent. 
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Nelson’s Loose-Leaf System 


Every reader of Virginia Journal 











“Tt Cannot Grow Old” 





of Education will certainly be in- 





terested in learning full particulars 





of this Loose-Leaf Reference System 





that not only brings all important 








matters up to date, but keeps them 


ae Oe OE OR 


Nork.—thomas Nelson & Sons are the largest 

thority in our Editorial Rooms.” book-making establishment in the world, and pub- 

2 7 canes : es lishers of the American Standard Revised Bible. 
PERPETUAL 


NELSON’S §$foosrttar ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


bas Nelson’s Perpetual Loose Leaf Encylopaedia contains a vast amount of information that was 

unavailable when other Encyclopzedias were written and published. 

te editor in Chief John Huston Finley, Ph. i», LL. D.. President College of the City of New York, Associate 
Editors: Wm. Peterson, LL. D.C. M.G. Principal MeGiil University, Montreal, Canada; George Sandeman, M. A., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The foremost scholars scientists and educators are engaged to make Nelson's Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia the standard reference system of all time 

Pe A Encylodadias excepting Nelson's begin to grow old the day they are printed hecause thev are stitch d, 
glued and therefore permanently bound. hence they have no means of incorporating the new and valuabl> information 
that is constantly coming to light Nelson's Encyclopedia with its Loose-Leaf Binding Device, is not only the strong- 
est bound book manufactured, but the Loose-Leaf plan enables articles that become obsolete to be left out, and also 
provides the way to add new and valuable inform ttion relating to every subject at any time 


NELSON’S IS'!THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE SYSTEM 


ae Virginia Journal of Education Readers sho ve welts no wv for full particulars of this great system, especially the 
Loose-Leaf Binding Device and the Gutriantee Ce reifi: 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 E. Eighteenth St., New York, N.Y.” 





Key. U.S Pat. Office, 

That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 

It has put a!l other Encyclopedias out of date! 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: ‘ It isused as an 


so for all time. 





au- 











> Founded in Fdinburgh 1604 — 
Established in Sew York 1854 





PRIMER OF SANTITATION 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE, of the College of William and Mary, 
author of ‘Human Physiology” adopted in Virginia schools 


The first and only school text book of its kind ever published. In a simple way it presents 

' certain facts for the lack of knowledge of which people are dying in every village in the land. 

It tells the pupils what diseases are caused by germs, and how the germs get into the body. It 
tells them the best way of fighting these germs. It tells them what each family can do to 
keep itself free of disease, and also what the community can do to preserve the health of its 
citizens. 
sefore the book was plated, proof was sent to prominent teachers, physicians and health officials 
of every State in the Union. There is only space to add a few of the characteristic letters 
received. 

C. Coleman, President State Board of Health, Kos- 


c 1b By Mississippi: Primer of Sanitation should be ‘In the 
curriculum of every school inthe country, Itshould have 


| Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
| versity, California: Lhave read Professor Ritchie's proof 
sheets with very great interest. A mo)dst important line of 





information has been admirably stated. I am delighted 
with the simplicity, clearness and practical sense with 
which the book is written. Thisis the sort of thing that 
Ought to get into our schools. 


Miss Mary D. Pierce, Critic Teacher, State Normal School, 
Furmvitie, Virginia: It is just the type of book for the 
grades. Itssubject matter meets the needs of the children 
in their home life school life and street life. and because it 
does that in a definite way, it cannot fail to elicit their 
interest 


general circulation, and if placed in the hands of every 
father and mother in the land, would do much to reduce 
the morbidity and mortality from disease. 


Dr. H. A. Barbee, Secretary State Board of Health, Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia: You are on the right road; edu- 
cation is the only way to solve this great problem. Begin 
in the country schools. and educate all along the line. This 
teaching should be compulsory, and I[ think it will beina 
very short time tn West Virginia as our educators are 
waking up to its importance. 


This hook designed for fifth and sixth grades to precede 
the study cf Human * hvsiologyv has been adopted for use in 
Virginia Schools. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
ee EEE GE | ll AE 
ee 


The book will be ready this fall -~ -- -- -- 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


No. 18 South Ninth Street 
P O. Box 179 


Largest Schoo! Supply Company 
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Assembly Room Chairs 


Teachers Desks and Chairs 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literatnre, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German. Greek, History, Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 

Sp-ciel attention is called to the fact that the Vocational degree of Bachelor of Science has been re- 
cently instituted in the College. The course leading to the degree is especially arranged for the benefit 
of young men desiring to prepare themselves for the pursuit of a career based upon one of the natural or 
mathematical sciences—such as that of Practical Chemist, Physicist, Biologist or Geologist, or, that of 
teacher of Science in a high school or college. 


IIT, Department of Graduate Studies 

This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializin: in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


IIT. Department of Engineering 

Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Lador tories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law ' 

Beginning with 19)9-10. the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for stu lents wh» cannot atten a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one yerr, since that date, this departmeat 
offers thorough. medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physics. [norganic Chemistry and General Biology. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board aud lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Normal and Industrial School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 














Established by the last session of the State Legislature for the purpose of training 
White Female Teachers for the Schools of Virginia. 


———— A New State Normal School of High Grade for Young Ladies 


Location Unsurpassed. In center of beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Elevation, 2 000 feet. 
Pure water from mountain springs. Excellent water, sewerage, and electric lighting 
systems. Grounds embrace forty-eight acres, adjoining best residential section. 


New Buildings and Equipment. Modern dormitory, comfortably furnished rooms, steam 
heat, electric lights, fire-proof stairways, and approved sanitary appliances. Large num- 
ber of bath-rooms, with hot and cold water. Dining-room, kitchen and laundry, with 
modern equipment. 


Professional Instruction by large and able faculty. 


On, 
Thorough Courses in English and Foreign Languages, Literature, History and Social 
Sciences, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Household Arts (sewing, cooking, etc.), Manual 


Arts (drawing and manual training), Rural Arts (nature study, school gardeuing, agricul- 
ture, etc.), Physical Culture, etc. 


Department of Education includes courses in Theory and Methods of Teaching, School 
Hygiene, Psychology, Child Study, School Management, History and Philosophy of Edu- 
4, cation, School Administration, etc. 


Observation and Practice Teaching under skilled supervision, in both graded and un- 
graded schools. Training school with 700 pupils—Kindergarten, eight primary and gram- 
mar grades and four-year high school. 


Two-year Professional Course for High School Graduates. 

Two-year Special Courses in Household, Manual and Rural Arts, and Kinder- 
garten. 

Other Courses for the various Teaching Certificates awarded by the State 
Board of Examiners: Second Grade, First Grade, Training Class and Professional. 


Expenses Lower than any School of Equal Grade in Virginia 





No tuition or other school fees to those who have taught or who expect to teach. 


Board and other living expenses at actual cost, which will be kept low. Rooms assigned in 
order of application; early application desirable. 


First Year Begins September 28, 1909, and Closes June 17, 1910 
For illustrated announcement and information concerning State Scholarships, address : 


Julian A. Burruss, President, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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State Female Normal School 


: FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 


entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 
a L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 








Twenty-Sixth Session Begins September 8, 1909. 
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..College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. 8. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


— culture, etc. — 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00. 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and 
Mary for next session. Invest in yourself. You will find it worth more 
than stocks and bonds. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Wilhamsburg, Va. 
216th Session begins September 16, 1909. 
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WILLIAM C. WEST 


Architect and Superintendent 


1103 E. Matn Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
(Merchants Nat. Bank Bidg.) 











cae 


ms 
JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES 
ARCHITECT 


onto 


Designs buildings of every description and su- 
perintends their construction. 

Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 
buildings determined. 


‘ Law Building, Norfolk, Virginia 
Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 
p “Hoge” Academy, Blackstone, Va. 
¥ District Academy, Waverly, Va. 
% Extensive alterations to Lees- 


- A *)) e 
a ee burg Academy, 

* iow Public School, 
District School Building, near 

Dumbarton 

Manchester High School, 
Dinwiddie High School, 
Publi: School near 


Loudoun Co., Va. 
Monterey, Va. 


Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester, Va. 
Dinwiddie, Va. 

Spottswood, Va. 


Among Many Other Buildings Constructed trom his Designs are 


Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 
First National Bank. Elizabeth City, N.C, 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 

Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 


Residences of Dr H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof- 
heimer, Richmond. 


Offers the experience of fifteen years 
in the planning and construction of 
modern, scientific, sanitary schools. 


1g UE aS A$ 


Refers to seven recent buildings for the 
i city of Norfolk, and other school work 
. of lesser magnitude. 
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New Y. M.C. A. Building, 


Davis & Davis, Associates, 


Richmond, Va. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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RS Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. = 

A: Charles M. Robinson ; 
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P3 SCHOOL ARCHITECT = 
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.. High School Books... 


MOULTON’S INTRODUCTORY LATIN 


‘The best [beginner’s] book that I have seen.’’—L. J. Dow, in The Classical Journal for April, 1909. 








Wells’s Mathematics 


Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, | 
and Trigonometry of exceptional success in 
the class-room. 


Heath’s English Classics 


Forty volumes covering the course in Eng- 
lish Literature in the high schools. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY- Briefer Course 


Emphasizes Hygiene, and is suited to the earlier half of the high school course. 





Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry Heath’s French and German 
The most widely used high school Chem- Nearly 300 texts, with Grammars and Com- 
istry. position Books. 
. J 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Bocston New York Chicago 





A Sanitary School Wagon 


With Some of the “Reasons Why.” 


1. Roof tight lined to avoid having holes punched in it and consequent 
leaking. 
. Vents in sides of top for ventilation when curtains are down. 


. Sanitary slat bottom, removable. Body easily cleaned. 





. Ample space beiween seats. 


o - Ww bO 


. Driver inside with children. 


Note the Advantages of this Front: 





FRONT VIEW 

4. Front panelin vestibuleis permanent. 

5. Lines undisturbed when doors are opened 
6. Perfect control of team is assured. 


1. Vestibuled front, with hinged ‘‘look-out”’ glass for driver 
2. Driver's seat in front vestibule looking forward. 


ae 


3. Two fcont doors, one on each side of driver's seat 
We are the Exclusive Distributors of this Wagon in Virginia. 


Write for full particulars 








.»» VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, ?'c'scx irs nicamovo, vinciwa 
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Official Reading Course for 1909-10 


Bagley’s Classroom Management: Its Principles 
and Technique 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BaGLey, Professor of Edu- 


Conunommealth of Virginia 
State Board of Examiners 


Richmond, Va., May I, 1909. 


Acting under the regulation 13 Revised Circular 
279, the State Board of Examiners announces the 
following reading course for teachers. Owing to 
the fact that this course may be confused with the 
new professional course now published, the atten- 
tion of teacners is particularly called to explana- 
tions herein given. 


lirst: The Reading Course is designed for all 
teachers holding certificates. Its purpose is to en- 
courage a lively interest in educational work, 


Second: The Reading Course does not lead to any 
particular certificate, but will be considered by the 
Board of Examiners as the partial basis for the 
extension of first grade, second grade and profes- 
sional certificates, other determining factors being 
successful experience and a desire for improve- 
ment, as indicated by attendance upon County In- 
stitutes and Summer Normals. 


Third: The teachers applying for extension of 
certificates may be required to pass examinations 
on the year’s Reading Course; the said examina- 
tions to be held in July of each year on the same 
dates as the regular examinations, 


Fourth: The Reading Course for each session 
will hereafter be published on or before Septem- 
ber Ist of each year. Application should be made 
to the Examiner of the circuit for a copy of the 
course, if the teacher does not recelve one from the 
Division Superintendent. 


The Reading Course for 1909-10 is given below. 
All teachers are urged to read at least these books 
in professional literature during the current ses- 
zion. 


Teachers holding second grade certificates issued 
in 1908 and to be extended in July, lyiv, must 
complete this course before any extension is al- 
lowed. A certified statement to this effect must 
appear on the back of the certificate sent for re- 
newal. The extension of all other certificates is 
now made dependent upon the completion of the 
Reading Course from year to year. See Circular 
of Information in Regard to Teacher’s Certificates, 


The following books 
Course for 1909-10: 


constitute the Reading 


Classroom [Manegement: Its Principles and Tech- 
nique—Bagley, published by The Macmillan Company, 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York; price, single copies, $1.12 
postpaid; in lots of ten, $1.00. postpaid. 


School Hygiene—Shaw, published by The Macmillan 
Company; price, single copies, 90 cents, postpaid; in lots 
of ten, 80 cents, postpaid. 


cation, University of Illinois. 12mo. Cloth, 
369 pages. Price, single copies, $1.12, post- 
paid; in lots of ten, $1.00 post paid. 


This book considers the problems that are con- 
sequent upon the massing of children together for 
purposes of instruction and training. It aims to 
discover how the unit-group of the school sys- 
tem—the “class’’—can be most effectively handled. 
The topics commonly included in treatises upon 
school management receive adequate attention: the 
first day of school; the mechanizing of routine; 
the daily program; discipline and punishment; ab- 
sence and tardiness, etc. In addition to these, 
nowever, a number of subjects hitherto neglected 
in books of this class are presented: the “Ba- 
tavia system” of class-individual instruction; dif- 
ferent plans for testing the efficiency of teaching; 
a new treatment of incentives based upon modern 
psychology, and a formulation of the generally 
accepted principles of professional ethics as ap- 
plied to schoolcraft. Appendices include plates 
showing the quality of work that can be expected 
from pupils of different grades and syllabi of 
topics and questions for the use of “observation” 


elasses, 
“This is an exceptionally valuable book for 
teachers. It is prepared with great care, is made 


upon a broad and scholarly plan, is permeated 
with life, and is notably sane in its suggestions. 
. . . It aims to furnish the prospective teacher 
with a compendium of precepts that will aid him 
in the mastery of technique; to interpret these 
precepts in the light of accepted psychological 
principles; and to unite both precepts and princl- 
ples into a coherent and fairly comprehensive sys- 
tem.”—Journal of Education. 


Shaw’s School Hygiene 


3y Epwarp R. SHaw. 12mo. Cloth. 266 pages 
Price, single copies, $1.12, postpaid; in lots 
of ten, $1.00, postpaid. 


In this book the school-room is viewed as 8 
unit first to be considered in the planning of a 
school building. Accordingly, the building is re- 
garded as the grouping of the number of school- 
rooms required, and not as a structure of a given 
size determined by the appropriation and then di- 
vided up into class-rooms. The book {fs not one of 
open questions, but it offers some definite conclu- 
sions. The chapters are: The School-Room, The 
Schocl Building, School Grounds, Warming and 
Ventilation, School Baths, Scnool Furniture, Pos- 
tures and Physical Exercise, Eyesight and Hear- 
ing, The Hygiene of Handwriting, Fatigue, Sani- 
tation, and Diseases which Concern the School. 


“Decidedly the best book that has been written 
upon school nygiene.”’—Journal of Education. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


STANDARD TEXTS ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 


READING 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

The Rational Method combines the best of the 
word, the sentence, and the phonetic methods, with- 
out their weaknesses. 

Chilcren who study this series quickly acquire 
a large vocabulary, learn to read expressively, 
to spell accurately und to pronounce correctly. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise Arvoup, Dean of Simmons College, 
Boston, and CuakLes B, GILBBRT, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schvols, Rochester, N. Y 

The material in these readers is chosen from 
the world’s best writers and is graded with unusual 
accuracy, both for the vocabulary and the thought 
content. The series is especially helpful to country 
schools where library facilities are lacking. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By i. W. Conn, Ph [). Professor of Biology, Wesley an 
Un‘versit: With additional chapters by W. A. 
SHBVUHEBRD, Director of Mecroscopic Laboratories, in the 
Medical Collige of Virginia 





A text-book that, from the very first page, 
holds the echild’s attention and arouses his interest 
By the practical, 
simp!e form in which these impoitant facts are pre- 
sented the child learns to relate them to his every 


in the laws of health and hygiene 


day life of study and work and play. 

The questions and materia! for written lessons 
are admirable, and the action lessons serve to em- 
phasize the text and to encourage observation. 

Of special significance are 
“Hygiene of the Home,” ‘Self-Government ’’ and 


“Young Citizens and the Public Health.” 


the chapters on | 





HISTORY 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J. A.C. Cuanpier, Ph. D., and O P. Cuitwoopn, 
Projessor of History, University of West Virginia. 

The main events of American history are pre- 
sented to the children through stirring stories of the 
lives of famous men. 

The study of these brave deeds is a strong 
incentive to love of country, and an excellent influ- 
ence in the building of the student’s own character. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 


By J. A. C. Caanpuer, Ph. D., formerly Professor of 
English, Richmond College. 

A history that every child in the State of Vir- 
ginia should study, because it presents, in fascinat- 
ing form, the stories of the great men who gave the 
best of their thoughts, their hopes, their work to the 
public welfare, and who made Virginia the power 
she has been in the history of our country. 


MUSIC 

ae 

THE MODERN MUSIc SERIES 

By Evreasor Siri, Head of Musie Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Modern Music Series has revolutionized 
the teaching of singing in the schools. 

It encourages the child to sing and to love 
music. By the use of this method t: e teacher easily 
obtains a genuine interest on the part of the pupils; 
the result is spontaneous singing inste:d of per- 
functory singi g. 

The series gives an abundance of the best song 
material for developing the sense. It 
provides a complete equipment for drill, and is ar- 


musical 


tistic, disciplinary and educational, 

It has been tested, approved and adopted in 
over fifteen hundred leading cities and towns in the 
United States. 


Complete *‘ Brie? Educational Catalogue” containing the titI-s of 


more than 


Tive Fu dred standard 


text book: which we pub- 


lish, and special information concerning any of them will gladly 


be sent to any a ‘dress upon request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
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